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LECTURES ON THE SHORTER CATE- 
CHISM OF THE WESTMINSTER AS- 
SEMBLY OF DIVINES-—-ADDRESSED 
TO YOUTH. 


LECTURE LXXIII. 
(Concluded from page 524, of Vol. X.) 


Let us now consider the posi- 
tion that the worthy receivers of 
the sacrament of the Lord’s sup- 
per are, “not after a corporal and 
carnal manner, but by faith, made 
partakers of his body and blood, 
with all his benefits.” The prin- 
ciple here asserted was intended 
both to correct an important error, 
and to inculcate a most important 
truth. The error opposed is, that 
monstrously absurd doctrine of the 
Romish church which is called 
transubstantiation—and of which 
enough, I apprehend, has already 
been said. The truth inculcated 
is, that it is by faith, the worthy 
receivers of this sacrament are 
made partakers of the body and 
blood of Christ, with all his bene- 
fits. To this truth I request your 
very serious attention. Some re- 
currence of thoughts already sug- 
gested, can scarcely be avoided; 
and on a topick so momentous, a 
degree of repetition seems rather 
desirable than objectionable. 

Let our first inquiry be, who are 
the worthy receivers of this sa- 
crament? In rebuking the Corin- 
thian church, (1 Cor. xi. 23—34,) 
for a scandalous profanation of 
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‘to approach it. 


this sacred institution, the apostle 
Paul twice speaks of eating and 
drinking unworthily;* and from 
this, the terms worthy and unwor- 
thy have come to be applied to 


‘ communicants; and worthily and 


unworthily,to the manner in which 
they attend on the table of the 
Lord. The meaning of the apos- 
tle in the word unworthily, mani- 
festly is, @ manner unsuITABLE fo 
the nature of the ordinance; which, 
in the case of the Corinthians, 
was a grossly profane, carnal, and 
irreverent manner. 

The general truth, therefore, 
taught by the inspired apostle, is, 
that all who partake in a manner 
suited to the nature of the ordi- 
nance, partake worthily; and that 
those who partake in any way or 
manner not suited to the nature of 
the ordinance, partake unworthily. 
Our English word worthy, is ge- 
nerally understood to denote merit 
or excellence of a high order, when 
applied to persons or character; 
and by thus understanding it, in 
reference to those who may pro- 
perly partake of the Lord’s sup- 
per, many humble Christians fear 
But truly, if per- 
sonal merit and desert, as these 
timid believers seem to suppose, 
were the qualifications demanded 
of those who might lawfully go to 
the table of the Lord, not one of 
our fallen race could ever be pre- 


* dyagioe, in the original. 
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pared to appear there. Not one 
could ever affirm with truth, that 
he had any such excellence of cha- 
racter as to entitle him to claim 
this privilege as a right. Our 
Lord's parable of the Pharisee and 
the Publican, who went up to the 
temple together to pray, was in- 
tended to rebuke in the most point- 
ed manner, every plea of personal 
merit, when a sinner stands as a 
party with his God; and if any 
man say that “he hath not sinned, 
he deceiveth himself, and the truth 
is not in him.” 

Deep humility of soul, self-emp- 
tiedness, and a simple reliance on 
the grace of God in Christ Jesus, 
with an impressive perception of 
the solemnity of the ordinance, 
constitute the temper, feeling and 
views, best suited to all who sit 
down at the table of the Lord; 
these therefore, are the qualities 
which constitute a worthy commu- 
nicant. This point will receive a 
more particular attention in dis- 
cussing the next answer of the 
Catechism. 

Let us now consider that it is 
by faith, that worthy communi- 
cants partake of the body and 
blood of Christ, with all his bene- 
fits, in this sacrament. By the 
body and blood of Christ, figura- 
tively represented in the Lord’s 
supper, we are undoubtedly to un- 
derstand his whole work of satis- 
fying the justice of God in behalf 
of his peculiar people, which was 
consummated, or completed, when 
his body was broken and his blood 
shed on the cross of Calvary; to- 
gether with the privileges and 
blessings resulting, both in this 
life and that which is to come, from 
their Saviour’s finished work. 

All these rich and inestimable 
gifts of divine grace, faith receives 
and Be in the proper celebra- 
tion of this holy rite. Not that 
faith is, in itself, more excellent 
than its sister graces; for an in- 
spired apostle says, on a compa- 
rison of faith, hope and charity, 


that the greatest of these is 
charity,* or true love to God 
and man. Neither is faith sepa- 
rated from the other Christian 
graces, either in receiving the sa- 
cred emblems of our Saviour’s 
bloody death, or at any other time 
of its exercise; for evangelical 
faith always “worketh by love,” and 
is never separated from a measure 
of hope. But yet it does exclusive- 
ly belong to the actings of the 
grace of faith, to appropriate to 
the soul by which it is exercised, 
all the ineffable benefits of Christ’s 
redemption exhibited in this pre- 
cious ordinance; in which inspira- 
tion declares that Jesus Christ is 
evidently set forth, crucified be- 
fore the eyes of his believing peo- 
ple. Is it then essential to salva- 
tion, that Christ Jesus should be 
seen in the glory of his mediato- 
rial character? Faith is the eye 
which beholds this glory. Is it 
indispensable that the infinite value 
of the atoning sacrifice of Christ, 
and the perfect satisfaction which 
it makes to the offended justice of 
God, should be clearly perceived? 
This perception is obtained in the 
exercise of faith. Is it all impor- 
tant that the soul, in view of all 
its aggravated guilt and misery, 
should be delivered into the hands 
of the Saviour—in confidence that 
his blood will cleanse away its 
deepest stains, and remove the 
guilt of all its transgressions, and 
that his perfect righteousness will 
be upon it for its complete justifi- 
cation before the tribunal of eter- 
nal justice, and for giving it a title 
to that everlasting life which the 
King of Zion has merited, and will 
assuredly confer on all his faithful 
subjects? It is faith, in lively ex- 
ercise, that surrenders the soul to 
Christ; it is faith that confides in 
the cleansing efficacy of his blood; 
it is faith that puts on the robe of 
his righteousness; it is faith that 
pleads it now, as a full answer to 


* Azar» in the original. 
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all the demands of God’s holy law; 
it is faith that looks forward 
to the eternal crown which the 
Redeemer will give to every one 
“that overcometh, when mortality 
shall be swallowed up of life;’’ 
and it is faith which antedates a 
measure of heavenly peace and 
joy—drawing them from the Sa- 
viour’s fulness, into the soul in 
which its vigorous actings are in 
operation. 

It is in the sacramental supper, 
in a pre-eminent degree, that faith 
effects all this for the Christian 
believer—while it looks through 
the sensible emblems, to the spi- 
ritual blessings they symbolize and 
assure to every worthy partici- 
pant. Justly does our Confession 
of Faith declare, when speaking 
of this sacrament, that “the 
body and blood of Christ are as 
really but spiritually present to 
the faith of believers in this ordi- 
nance, as the elements themselves 
are to their outward senses.” 

O my young friends! what bless- 
ed visions of faith are those, in 
which this precious grace creates 
an ideal presence of the suf- 
fering, bleeding, dying, atoning 
Saviour—W hen Gethsemane, and 
Pilate’s hall, and the cross, the 
thorny crown, the nails, the spear, 
the hill of Calvary, are in present 
view; when the astounding cry of 
the coequal Son of the Father, 
“ My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me,” thrills through the 
ear to the heart; when the joyous 
voice quickly follows, proclaim- 
ing, “it is finished—Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
Yes, it is here that faith sees the 
sinner’s ransom amply paid; sees 
every divine attribute meeting, re- 
conciled, illustrated and shining, 
on the cross—“ mercy and truth 
met together, righteousness and 
peace kissing each other,’—and 
seeing all this, flings the believ- 
ing soul under the droppings of 
atoning blood, and sees every 
crimson stain washed away; looks 
at the finished work of redemp- 
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tion, accepts it as offered, and 
says in holy ecstasy, # is mine, 
mine forever; and in sacramental 
emblems, seals it as its own, in the 
covenant of that God who cannot 
lie; triumphs in the promise, “I 
will never fail thee nor forsake 
thee;” looks: forward to a victory 
over death, the grave, sin and hell; 
rises on her strongest pinions and 
enters within the vail; beholds 
face to face, the once crucified but 
now reigning Redeemer; pros- 
trates herself at his feet, and begins 
the pans of the adoring throng, 
that shall last while eternity en- 
dures. 

Well may it be-added, that “ spi- 
ritual nourisliment and growth in 
grace’’ must be the result of views 
and exercises such as these. Be 
assured, my dear youth, the people 
of God will testify that often, when 
they have held in their hands and 
pressed to their quivering lips the 
consecrated bread and the hallow- 
ed cup, their souls have been so 
refreshed and nourished, and they 
have felt their spiritual strength 
so increased and invigorated, that 
no duty appeared difficult, and no 
suffering by which their Saviour 
might be honoured, seemed appal- 
ling or unwelcome. 

In closing this lecture, let me 
counsel such of you, my beloved 
youth, as are at present non-com- 
municants, never to withdraw from 
the assembly of God’s people, 
during the celebration of this 
blessed ordinance. Stay and wit- 
ness its administration. Stay and 
observe attentively, and meditate 
closely and solemnly on what you 
see and hear. Think that the 
blessings represented in this ordi- 
nance are as necessary to you, as to 
those whom you behold receiving 
them. Think that without a per- 
sonal interest by faith in that 
atoning sacrifice which you now 
see exhibited in its appointed 
symbols, you perish inevitably and 
eternally. Think on the command 
of the dying Saviour, “ do this in 
remembrance of me.” Think on 
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the ingratitude, as well.as the 
danger, of continuing to disobey 
this command. Think of your 
sins, as concerned in the cruci- 
fixion of the Lord of life and glory. 
Think of his love in making an 
expiation for these sins, in behalf 
of all who truly repent and believe 
in him. Let earnest aspirations 
ascend to the throne of God’s mer- 
cy, to enable you truly to devote 
yourselyes to him, and cordially 
to take part with his people, in 
commemorating your Saviour’s 
dying love; and purpose, in divine 
strength earnestly implored, to 
give no peace to yourselves till 
you belong to the church of God, 
both visible and invisible—the lat- 
ter as preparatory to the former. 
Again. I counsel such of you as 
indulge some hope—though it be 
but a faint and trembling hope— 
that you have passed from death 
unto life, not unduly to delay an 
approach to the table of the Lord. 
From arash and hasty approach, 
I would indeed dissuade you. Do 
not take some lively impression of 
divine things, recently received 
and little examined, as a sufficient 
preparation for so solemn a trans- 
action, as that of professing your- 
selves the devoted followers of the 
Redeemer. Take time enough to 
put your present excited feelings 
to the test of some endurance, and 
of much inquiry and examination. 
But if investigation, and suitable 
delay, and much prayer for divine 
illumination and guidance, result 
in a prevalent hope that you have 
chosen that good part which shall 
not be taken from you, hesitate not, 
although your hope be mingled 
with many fears, to turn your back 
on the world, and bind yourselves 
to the Lord by sacramental obliga- 
tions. This decided step will save 
you at once from a thousand solici- 
tations and temptations to forsake 
the path of duty, to which you will 
otherwise be exposed. He who 
wishes to be safe, should place as 
many guards around his virtue and 
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fidelity, as lawfully he may; and 
not keep himself in a situation in 
which the ease of returning’ to a 
dangerous course, will operate as 
a constant temptation to do it. 
Besides, the sacraments are means 
of grace—means by which grace 
is increased, when any measure of 
it is possessed. The Lord’s sup- 
per was intended for those who 
are weak in faith and babes in 
Christ, as well as for those whose 
faith is the most vigorous. Be- 
ware of being ashamed of that Sa- 
viour who bore so much shame, 
and scorn, and suffering for you. 
Remember his own fearful decla- 
rations in regard to allsuch. Dis- 
regard the sneers and ridicule of 
the profligate and profane, and re- 
solutely determine to obey the call 
— “Come out from among them, 
and be ye separate saith the Lord, 
and touch not the unclean thing, 
and I will receive you and will be 
a Father unto you, and ye shall be 
my sons and daughters, saith the 
Lord Almighty.” 

Finally, I counsel such of you 
as have already made an open pro- 
fession of religion by coming to 
the table of the Lord, to be care- 
ful not to dishonour it, by yielding 
to any of the seductions to which 
your youth and inexperience will 
render you peculiarly liable. Treat 
all your young companions, from 
whom your profession of religion 
has, to a certain extent, separated 
you, with the utmost kindness and 
courtesy; and by your amiable and 
winning deportment, endeavour to 
recommend religion by showing 
them that it is not that gloomy 
and forbidding thing which its ene- 
mies represent it to be, but that it 
is the highest grace and ornament 
of every other excellence. Yet be- 
ware of injury to yourselves, even 
from the practice of this duty. 
Cautiously guard against giving 
your countenance to any criminal 
pleasures, indulgences, and frivo- 
lities of the young and the gay, by 
participating in them yourselves. 
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Rather bear your testimony against 
all these things, by showing—more 
by your conduct than by your 
words, and yet occasionally by the 
latter as well as the former—that 
you cannot in conscience take part, 
in what you have known by expe- 
rience to be inconsistent with the 
love and service of God. Again, 
I therefore say, beware, that in at- 
tempting to win the world to piety, 
the world does not win you from 


your Saviour. O endeavour to 
live much in communion with 
him! Youth is the season when 


the affections are the most ardent; 
and you cannot so well consult 
both your temporal and eternal 
happiness, as by giving these ar- 
dent affections to your precious 
Redeemer and to his holy cause. 
Especially improve every commu- 
nion season for this purpose. Meet 
every such season, so far as your 
circumstances will permit, with 
all the preparatory exercises that 
are calculated to render it at once 
the most impressive and most de- 
lightful. Endeavour to derive from 
every such season a greater depth, 
as well as a greater flow, to your 
religious affections; and a firmer, 
as well as a more lively purpose, 
to discharge with fidelity every 
Christian duty. Thus will you be 
sure to render your profession of 
religion most satisfactory and 
comfortable to yourselves, most 
honourable to your Saviour, most 
useful to the world, and most con- 
ducive to a triumph over death, 
and a joyful entrance on the rest 
and the rewards of the faithful 
followers of the great Captain of 
salvation. Amen. 


——= > 


CHRISTIAN DUTY IN THE HOUSE OF 
GOD. 


We present to our readers the 
following discourse, never before 
published, on a very important 
topick, not often discussed in de- 
tail; and we hope that its ap- 
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pearance in the form of a sermon 
will not prevent its receiving an 
attentive and edifying perusal. 
The series of exercises in publick 
worship, referred to by the preach- 
er, is that which is usually ob- 
served in the Presbyterian church. 


Ecclesiastes, Chap. V. Verse 1. 


“ Keep thy foot when thou goest to the 
house of God; and be more ready to hear, 
than to give the sacrifice of fools: for they 
consider not that they do evil.” 


These are the words of Solo- 
mon, the wise king of Israel. They 
form a part of several directions 
which he gives, in the beginning 
of this chapter, respecting the pub- 
lick worship of the Deity. “The 
house of God,” which he mentions 
in the text, was the temple at Je- 
rusalems where the solemn sacri- 
fices were offered, and where other 
religious services were performed, 
and attended on by the people. 
By keeping the foot, while they 
were in this holy place, he no doubt 
intended to direct them, in a figu- 
rative expression, to guard against 
every wandering of the mind, and 
all levity of deportment, during 
the solemnities in which they there 
engaged. The meaning is, that as 
by keeping the foot from sliding 
or met the body is held in a 

posture of safety and firmness, so, 
by keeping the attention fixed and 
steadfast in the worship of God, 
weshould preserve our souls from 
those dangers and injuries, which 
ever result from indulging to care- 
lessness or dissipation of thought, 
in such asacred employment. The 
term “ fools,” which appears in the 
passage before us,is used by many 
of the inspired writers, and espe- 
cially and abundantly by the author 
of the text, to designate men of 
impiety and profanity; intimating 
that their practices are indicative, 
not only of guilt, but likewise of 
the highest degree of folly—or the 
want of true wisdom and under- 
standing. 
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Having thus explained whatever 
in the text can be thought by any 
to need elucidation, I shall endea- 
vour, in farther discoursing upon 
it at this time, to show that it is 
very applicable to the duty and 
deportment which we should ob- 
serve, when we attend on the pub- 
lick worship of God in our Chris- 
tian assemblies. This, it is pre- 
sumed, cannot be thuught a forced 
or improper application of the 
passage. The church of Christ 
is surely as much the house of 
God, as the Jewish sanctuary; and 
the solemnities of Christian wor- 
ship as worthy as the Mosaick 
ritual, to command our deepest 
reverence. Taken in this view, 
then, let us consider— 

I, The reasonableness and im- 
portance of the precept. 

Il, Wherein consists that prac- 
tice which may be esteemed an 
obedience to the command; and 
in what way we may most suc- 
cessfully attempt the cultivation of 
such a practice: and 

III. Make a few observations, 
showing the detriment which must 
ensue, from a practice different from 
that recommended. 

First, then, let us consider the 
reasonableness and importance of 
the precept contained in the text— 
“Keep thy foot when thou goest 
to the house of God.” Reflect, 
my hearers, on the nature of the 
business in which we engage in 
our publick acts of religious wor- 
ship. Think with whom we have 
then to do. It is with the infinite, 
the eternal Jehovah; the King of 
kings, and the Lord of lords: It is 
with Him whose presence filleth 
immensity; with whom “the na- 
tions are as a drop of the bucket, 
and are counted as the small dust 
of the balance: All nations before 
him are as nothing; and they are 
counted to him less than nothing 
and vanity:” It is with Him who 
is of purer eyes than to behold in- 
iquity, or to look on sin without 
abhorrence: It is with Him who 
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searcheth all hearts, and under- 
standeth all the imaginations of 
the thoughts; so that there is not 
a thought of our heart, or a word 
on our tongue, but, lo! he knoweth 
it altogether. This is the Being 
with whom we have concerns to 
transact in the house of God. And 
in what manner do we transact 
them? Do they refer to Him 
only in a remote or indirect 
manner? Are they of the same 
nature as our ordinary business in 
the world? Or do we manage them 
by substitution, or delegation? No: 
we address ourselves immediately 
to God: He is one party, and we 
the other. It is in the most direct 
manner that we profess to perform 
his service and to hear his word. 
Every individual person is here 
for himseif, to bring his sacrifice 
to the divine throne, and to hear 
for himself, what God, the Lord, 
will say. For these reasons, and 
these only, the place is called the 
house of God. It is consecrated 
to the sole and immediate service 
of the Deity. And who, and what 
are they, who thus assemble in the 
house of God? Are they beings 
of equal dignity with the Ma- 
jesty of heaven? Are they even 
greatly exalted in the scale of ex- 
istence? Nay, are they free from 
guilt?—are they perfectly innocent 
and spotless? With what energy 
does the very wording of these 
questions answer them in the ne- 
gative? Creatures of a day; worms 
of the dust; a thing of very nought 
in the comparison, is man in the 
presence of his Maker. In addi- 
tion, man is polluted with all mo- 
ral defilement. He is a transgres- 
sor from the womb. He is un- 
worthy to lift up so much as his 
eyes to heaven; inconceivably un- 
worthy of the privilege which he 
enjoys in the house of God. Such 
is the character of every human 
being who enters his earthly tem- 
ples. 

And what is the nature of that 
business which is there performed? 
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Is it an unimportant business? Is 
it a trivial concern? Is it a mat- 
ter which it is of little moment 
whether it be well or ill transact- 
ed—whether attention be bestow- 
ed upon it or not? Nay, it is a 
matter important beyond all de- 
scription or conception. It is a 
matter in which eternal life or 
death is involved. It is to glorify 
the great Creator. It is to ren- 
der him the homage, honour and 
praise, which are his due. Itis to 
seek the pardon of sin. It is to 
obtain his favour. It is to hear 
his word. It is to learn our duty. 
It is to secure heaven and avoid 
hell. Such is the business, and 
these are the purposes, for which we 
enter this sacred place. Does the 
wise man then require an unrea- 
sonable thing, when he commands 
us to keep our whole souls intent 
on our errand, when we go to the 
house of God? Certainly not. 
Here is every circumstance that 
can give weight and propriety to 
the command in all its extent. 
Here is the greatest and best of 
Beings addressed. Here are the 
little and unworthy approaching 
Him. Here is a direct communi- 
cation with Him. Here are the vast- 
est and most important interests de- 
pending. In these circumstances, 
how loudly does reason proclaim 
and urge, that the soul should be 
all attention, all solemnity, all en- 
gagedness, all intenseness, all de- 
votion. Never are these disposi- 
tions so much and so rightfully 
demanded as on this occasion. 
Never does man exhibit so crimi- 
nal a thoughtlessness, and never is 
he seen so destitute of reason, as 
when he refuses them; never does 
he act so much like a fool as when 
he trifles with his God. It is 
the language of infinite sq om! 
that “God is greatly tu be feared 
in the assembly of his saints, and 
to be had in reverence of all them 
that are round about him.” This 
consideration, therefore, I have 
first presented; that it may en- 
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gage us the more attentively to 
consider— 

II. Wherein consists that prac- 
tice which may be esteemed an 
obedience to so reasonable and 
important a precepts; and in what 
way may we most successfully at- 
tempt the cultivation of such a 
practice. 

The first part of this division 
of our subject, you may observe, 
has been considerably anticipated. 
This was unavoidable, and there- 
fore it will be unnecessary to de- 
tain you long with an attention to 
it here. Yet it seems necessary, 
for the sake of what is afterwards 
to follow, to give something more 
than that general and collateral 
view which has been taken of the 
duty. Examine then, for a few 
moments, what it is that this pre- 
cept of keeping the foot, or pre- 
serving the mind from wandering, 
and having it wholly engaged in 
the worship of the Deity, must ne- 
cessarily comprehend. Summari- 
ly it is this—that we perform every 
part of divine service with those 
views, apprehensions, and feelings, 
and with no other than those, which 
its nature and intention require. 
If therefore the various parts of 
this service be specified, and their 
true design be considered, the 
practice in question must be fully 
understood. Consider then what 
are these exercises, and what dis- 
positions they require. 

Prayer is one. This is an im- 
mediate and solemn address to the 
Supreme Being. Its nature evi- 
dently demands that a sense of the 
divine presence should, in the live- 
liest manner, possess every soul 
which engages in it. Without 
this there can be no prayer. It is 
the last degree of absurdity, to 
suppose that we can ask a favour 
of a being of whom we have no 
thought or apprehension, when we 
make the request. Every word, 
therefore, which is spoken by the 
lips, without having God before 
the eye of the mind, is no prayer 
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in his estimation. It is rather a 
mockery. Hence the reproof of 
the Jews—“ This people draweth 
near unto me with their lips, while 
their heart is far from me.” Far- 
ther—The nature of this exercise 
requires that we should not only 
think of God, but that we should 
accompany every sentence which 
is uttered before him, with all the 
powers of our souls. In adoration 
the mind should contemplate, with 
real inward awe, with holy and 
devout affection, the attributes of 
God. In confession, it should ac- 
tually feel a deep sense of guilt. 
In petition, it should truly and ear- 
nestly plead. In thanksgiving, it 
should, in very deed, exercise gra- 
titude. In every sentence, or sen- 
timent of the devotional part of the 
service, there should be an inter- 
nal and hearty concurrence of the 
whole soul. It is this mental ex- 
ercise, and this only, that the heart- 
searching God regards. Without 
this, what we utter is a species of 
fallacy. We say a thing which 
is not true: Or at least, we appear 
and profess to do that which we 
do not perform. He, therefore, 
whose practice corresponds with 
the command before us does this— 
he constantly realizes in prayer 
that he is speaking to God, and his 
mind truly and feelingly accompa- 
nies his lips in every sentence. 
As far as this is done, he keepeth 
his foot;—in whatever degree he 
comes short of this, to that extent 
he is deficient. Nor is it necessa- 
ry, 1 wouid hope, to remind you, 
that each individual, in a place of 
publick worship, is as much con- 
cerned in this, as if he himself 
were the speaker. He who speaks 
is no more than the organ, through 
whom every individual should utter 
and prefer the sentiments and de- 
sires of his own heart. Our part 


it is, who minister in holy things, 
to see that we express nothing in 
which a truly devotional soul can- 
not join; and wo to us, if we do 
otherwise. But supposing the mat- 


ter expressed to be suitable in it- 
self, the wo is transferred to every 
one who does not make that matter 
his own. 

2. Singing the praises of God, 
and sentiments of devotion, is 
another part of our business in his 
house. The correspondent inter- 
nal temper and affections of the 
soul, must accompany these, if we 
would obey the precept. If our at- 
tention be transferred from the 
meaning to the melody, we make 
no melody in our hearts, we make 
none in the ear of God. He who 
keepeth his foot in this exercise, 
feels in his heart, every affection 
which the words express; and the 
language and the tune are only the 
vehicle, favourable indeed to the 
purpose, by which his soul goes 
out unto God. 

3. Reading, speaking and hear- 
ing the truths of the sacred ora- 
cles, are other exercises in the 
house of God. He who obeys the 
command we consider, in regard 
to these parts of public worship, 
will receive divine truth as being 
in reality, not the word of man, 
but the word of God. He will 
not contemplate it as a matter 
of curiosity, which is intended 
only to amuse the fancy, or even 
to entertain the understanding. 
Awful must be the account of that 
minister of the gospel who com- 
poses, or delivers discourses, with 
this for his principal view. He 
inverts the Apostle’s rule, and 
preaches himself and not Christ 
Jesus. And equally awful must 
be the account of those hearers, 
who seek for nothing more, or for 
little more than this, while they 
attend on the preaching of the 
word. He whose practice corres- 
ponds with the text, will listen to 
the reading of the Scriptures as to 
the voice of God. In hearing 
them, he will realize that the voice 
of God sounds in his ear. Every 
thing, of course, will appear im- 
portant; and every thing will come 
to his mind clothed with all the 
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authority of heaven. In _ the 
preaching of the word, his great 
object will be to get real edifica- 
tion. His attention will be en- 
gaged to hear what God will 
speak. He will be absorbed in 
comparing the doctrines delivered, 
with the oracles of unerring truth; 
and where he perceives that they 
are sanctioned with a “ thus saith 
the Lord,” he will submit his 
whole soul to their authority. 
Whether instruction, reproof, con- 
solation, encouragement or excite- 
ment be the subject, that will be 
the object which he will seek; 
that will command his powers; 
that will be the attainment which he 
will strive to make. The preacher, 
the manner and the mode of ad- 
dress, he will consider only as 
means and instruments; and no 
otherwise to be regarded, than as 
they are adapted to the purpose of 
edification, which if he can obtain, 
he will be satisfied. 

4. A solemn benediction is a part 
of religious service. It is used by 
the Apostles in the close of their 
epistles, and is with propriety made 
the concluding part of public wor- 
ship. And he who obeys the wise 
admonition before us, will not hear 
it merely as a ceremony. He will 
not think the service finished, and 
spend his time while it is uttered, 
in preparing and adjusting the 
circumstances of his departure 
from the house. He will as reve- 
rently attend on the benediction as 
on any other portion of the service. 
On his part, it will be a short, 
summary and affectionate prayer, 
which, in his inmost soul, he will 
offer for the divine blessing on 
himself and others. 

Such is the practice which an 
obedience to the precept compre- 
hends. It will, you observe, not 
leave a wandering or worldly 
thought to exist in the mind, while 
we are attending in the house of 
God. It will bring all to centre 
on the Deity, and on our duty to 
him. I say not, my brethren, that 

Ch. Adv.—Vot. XI. 


this is an attainment which, in 
fact, is ever perfectly made. But 
I say it is one at which we should 
all aim; and one towards which 
great advances may be made. It 
is precisely the meaning and spirit 
of the text, to recommend and 
enforce the advantage and impor- 
tance of suffering no obtrusive 
thought to lead us from our God, 
while we are immediately and 
professedly engaged in his wor- 
ship—Let me then possess your 
serious attention, while I endea- 
vour to show in what way we may 
most successfully attempt and cul- 
tivate such a practice. And here 
I mention 

1. A deep and habitual sense 
of the nature and importance of 
this duty. In vain shall aay man 
endeavour to exclude improper 
thoughts from his mind, in the 
solemn acts of religion, who never 
meditates on the importance of do- 
ing so, till he is called to make 
the attempt. A deep and abiding 
impression of the nature of that 
duty which we owe to God, must 
settle on the spirit, and become a 
habit of the soul, with him who 
would keep his foot in the house of 
God. He must possess and cherish 
deep feelings of reverence for the 
Supreme Being—they must be 
companions and inmates of his 
mind. Think much of God, my 
hearers, in your daily walk; and en- 
deavour to act habitually as in his 
presence, and you will find it less 
difficult to preserve the imagina- 
tion from. wandering in his imme- 
diate service. Especially, makeita 
point to meditate frequently on the 
solemnities of public worship. Let 
it be made a definite object to 
act in the manner you have heard 
described. Set yourselves to ac- 
complish it. Need you wonder 
that you fail, if you do not care- 
fully and earnestly aim at success. 
Let the attainment of composure 
and fixedness of thought in the 
house of God, be a thing on which 
you set your hearts and form dis- 
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tinct resolutions. But let it espe- 
cially be so, for some time shortly 
before your coming hither. Let 
your minds dwell upon this duty 
when you have it inimmediate pros- 
pect. Revolve it frequently in your 
thoughts, on the holy day devoted 
toreligious service. As you walk to 
the house of God, consider whither 
you are going, and ask yourselves 
what is your business there? Let 
it then be present to your recollec- 
tion, that your errand is to wait on 
the Lord of hosts; that this is the 
purpose for which you have come 
out. Think what composure and 
attention of mind such a concern 
demands. Coming with these 
views and impressions, you will 
naturally enter into the spirit of 
the service, and perform it with- 
out distraction. 

2. Devout and fervent prayer, 
that you may wait on God in an 
acceptable manner, is an essential 
mean to the attainment we con- 
template. He who neglects this, 
will find every other mean ineffec- 
tual. We should make it distinct- 
ly the subject of our petitions at 


_ the throne of grace, whenever we 


are going to the house of God, that 
he would meet us there; that he 
would bless the whole service; that 
he would deliver us from wander- 
ing thoughts; that he would grant 
us composure of mind, sensibility 
of the affections, and every needful 
aid, for serving him with accept- 
ance and reaping benefit to our 
own souls. It is in answer to 
prayer that God bestows his gra- 
cious help, without which all our 
endeavours will fail of success. 

3. A seasonable attendance in 
the house of God, is a very useful 
mean in the cultivation of the 
temper and practice we consider. 
He who neglects this—and alas! 
it is a frequent neglect—will ne- 
cessarily have to join abruptly ‘in 
the duty, which is a great hin- 
drance to composure. He will be 
likely, moreover, to have more or 
less of a hurry of spirits, from 


the very circumstances in which 
his entrance is made; and he 
will perhaps be the unhappy in- 
strument of unsettling the atten- 
tion of others. How earnestly is 
it to be desired, that these consi- 
derations had the weight and in- 
fluence which they deserve? Ac- 
cidental delays will sometimes de- 
tain the greatest lover of order. 
But every person with whom they 
are habitual, or even frequent, is 
undoubtedly and highly criminal. 
Great—great indeed, is the ad- 
vantage, to have the mind col- 
lected and anticipating the ser- 
vice; that when it begins, the soul, 
being as it were in unison with the 
duty, may readily enter into it, 
and be carried along by it. 
~4,. We should, during the ser- 
vice, avoid every thing which has 
a natural tendency to catch and 
carry away the attention. What 
I refer to here is, all unnecessary 
moving of the body, or change of 
attitude; all roving of the eyes, 
and observation of the appearance 
of others; and even all unnecessa- 
ry attentions in the way of civility, 
to any fellow-worshipper. These 
observations, I know and acknow- 
ledge, must be taken with some 
qualifications, which every rightly 
disposed mind will easily make. 
At the same time, they are im- 
portant observations, and very ex- 
tensive in their proper import. 
He who does not keep his foot, in 
the literal sense of the phrase, will 
never do it in that important spi- 
ritual sense, which the text in- 
tends. The bodily organs and sen- 
sations necessarily produce, by 
their change and exercise, percep- 
tions in the mind; and they must 
be kept composed, if we desire the 
mind to continue in a right state. 
5. Care should be taken to watch 
against the rovings of the mind, 
and to recall it when they are per- 
ceived. Habit will render this a 
successful endeavour. The transi- 
tions which are made from one 
part of service to another, should 
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not be suffered to break our atten- 
tion, or make it flag. But we 
should strive to enter into each, 
with that comprehension of its 
nature, and attention to its end, 
which propriety and utility dic- 
tate. 

6. It will be an important 
mean, in making the acquisition 
aimed at, always seriously and 
attentively to review our conduct 
in the house of God. This, by 
exhibiting our deficiencies, will 
place us on our guard in future. 
Nothing helps our improvement in 
any thing, more than calling our- 
selves to an account, and examin- 
ing wherein we have come short. 
It makes the failure palpable; it 
renders it a beacon to us in time 
to come. Recollection of the ex- 
ercises which take place in the 
house of God, is, in every view, 
a most important employment. 
Be much in this practice, my 
hearers. Ask yourselves what 
. advantage did you receive? Were 
your minds really engaged in the 
devotional parts? And what can 
you recollect of the word preach- 
ed? The prospect of this will na- 
turally engage you to attend and 
hear with carefulness. 

These, then, are the means to 
be made use of for the acquisition 
of the important habit I have de- 
scribed. In the use of these we 
may be said to be “ ready to hear.” 
And let me add, that he who just- 
ly estimates the value of the at- 
tainment, will not think these 
means irksome; he will not think 
them too much to be done, that 
he may serve God acceptably, and 
with profit to his own soul. This 
will appear more fully 

III. From a few observations 
showing the detriment which una- 
voidably ensues from a contrary 
practice. This, you observe, is 
poixtedly noticed in the text—Offer 
not “ the sacrifice of fools, for they 
consider not that they do evil.” 
An inattentive mind will certainly 
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subject us to this inspired rebuke: 
I contemplate three degrees of 
the folly in question, in all of which 
there is evil. 

1. Say that you are simply in- 
attentive in mind, while every ex- 
terior appearance and circum- 
stance is decent and composed. 
Still, my hearers, there is a great 
evil; there is a most important 
omission; nay, there is active cri- 
minality. Whoever comes to the 
house of God, professes to wor- 
ship him; and not to do it is to 
deal falsely. In this place, the 
mind ought to be intent on God; 
and if it be not, an infinitely infe- 
rior object is made his rival; it 
supplants him in his own sanctua- 
ry. Yet how many are there, alas! 


who think that their very bodily 


presence in the church, is a very 
meritorious service; and who thus 
satisfy their consciences. What, 
my hearers!—is this the sacrifice 
that God requires! Is it to pre- 
sent him an offering in which there 
is no heart! The inspired pen- 
man treats this idea very abruptly, 
ip the text. He calls it “ the sa- 
crifice of fools.” And truly it is 
a most senseless imagination to 
act, or think, in this manner; to 
think that we ever perform God’s 
service, unless the heart be en- 
gaged. Of such persons, the text 
says, “ they consider not that they 
do evil”—that is, they do evil, and 
do not think of it. This is strict- 
ly true. They may not have a po- 
sitive intention to be criminal, but 
by their careless inattention, they 
are actually so: and that in a high 
degree. They mock the Majesty 
of heaven, by professing to serve 
him, when they do not. They re- 
fuse him the honour he requires. 
They treat him with a disrespect 
and irreverence which they would 
blush to manifest to a fellow 
creature. Yet how much—how 
very much of publick worship is 
of this description! May God, of 
his mercy alarm those whose con- 
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sciences testify against them in 
this particular, and lead them to a 
better practice. 

2. A still higher degree of this 
evil is chargeable on those who 
exhibit any visible levity of con- 
duct in the house of God; though 
it be not done with a deliberate 
disrespect to the service. All 
whispering, smiling, the use of 
significant gesticulations, moving 
from one place to another, going 
out of the church or coming in, 
without urgent necessity—every 
thing of this kind, is what I here 
intend. This is an evil both with 
respect to God and man. It is a 
most impious and detestable pro- 
fanation of his service; and it is a 
trespass on the feelings of every 
serious person who beholds it. 
The party who is guilty of it, is 
deficient in decency of manners, as 
well as in piety towards his Maker. 
Oh that such transgressors would 
consider the hour, the hastening 
solemn hour, when they must stand 
at the bar of that God, whose name 
and worship they thus openly pro- 
fane! , 

3. The highest degree of this 
evil is exhibited by those who be- 
have irreverently in the worship 
of God, from a positive dislike to 
it, and with a design to treat it 
with contempt. This is folly in 
every sense of the term. It argues 
a most awful degree of moral de- 
pravity, while it discovers a piti- 
able weakness of the understand- 
ing. I speak this most delibe- 
rately, my hearers; and the testi- 
mony even of sensible infidels, 
(for in such a case their testimo- 
ny is to be admitted,) corrobo- 
rates the opinion. He who open- 
ly treats contemptuously any act 
of publick worship, shows, by the 
suffrages of all, a weak mind, as well 
as a bad heart. “ He has not learn- 
ed—say unbelievers—to respect the 
prejudices of men. He does not 
understand mankind—he is fool- 
ish to expose himself, without an 
object—Ah! and he is most hor- 
ribly profane, exclaime the Chris- 


tian. He is an awful instance how 
a person, forsaken of God, will dis- 
honour his understanding by the 
vileness of his heart.” 

Thus have I finished the dis- 
cussion of this subject. I have 
endeavoured to make it, as far as 
I could, application throughout.— 
O, that God may apply it! Would 
God, it might be the means of 
correcting any improprieties of an 
external kind, which may occa- 
sionally appear in this place. And 
O, that it might, in an especial 
manner, stir us all up to a more 
serious inward engagedness in this 
sacred service. Then, by worship- 
ping more devoutly, we should 
do it more acceptably to God, and 
more profitably to our own souls. 
For this let us now most earnestly 


pray 
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MUTATIONS OF THE WORLD. 


“ As a vesture thou shalt change them, 
and they shall be changed; but thou art 
tie same, and thy years shall not fail.” 
Psalm cii. 26. 


A vessel was passing the calm summer 
seas, 

And its streamers were floating and fan- 
ned by the breeze, 

While the radiance above, the bright wa- 
ters beneath, 

Smil'd a promise of joy and of safety from 
death ; 

And it seem’d as it sailed along gallant 
and free, 

A bright spot on the waves of eternity’s 
sea: 

Where now has that vessel gone? Sunk 
in the wave, : 

And the billows roll over its crew in their 


grave. 

A city once stood in its power and its 
prime, 

Which mock'd at the rude devastations of 
time, 

While its pinnacles high, and its banners 
unfur!'d, 

Seem'd to threaten with slavery half of 
the world: 

Where now is its glory? "Tis crushed to 
the ground, 

And its mouldering ruins lie fading 
around; 


While the breeze, as it sighs through the 
moss on the walls, 

Winere the shout of the free often peal'd 
through the halls, 
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Speaks a tale to the soul of long ages gone 


And a voice whispers thence “ Every 
creature must die.” 


] thought on the heart once so light and 
so gay, 

With siniles like the beams of a bright 
summer's day, 

Each year as it came brought more bliss 
than the last, 

And the hopes of the future were bright 
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Those hopes once so brilliant are hushed 
in the grave, 

Disappointment’s chill blights all the fruit 
that they gave. 


I news on the starry sky, boundless and 
ree, 

And it seemed in its vastness an emblem 
of Thee ; 

Though clouds may sweep o’er it, and 
tempests may lower, 

They but sully its brightness, and calm for 
an hour; 

While all earthly things vanish, their pride 
and their fame, 

Still Thou art immutable, ever the same! 





IMiscellaneousg. 





as the past, 

Those years of the future are still flow- 
ing on, 

But where is that cheerful heart ?>—broken 
and gone! 

CHRISTIAN MORALS IMPORTANT IN 


RURAL LIFE. 


ESSAY VIII. 


“The king himself is served of the 
field.” 


This is the declaration of one 
who knew from what resources 
the power and wealth of kings are 
derived. We might smile, per- 
haps, to see the Chinese emperor 
repairing, in the vernal season, to 
some appointed field, and there 
handling the plough, and deposit- 
ing the seed of the future harvest. 
But the custom evinces the truth 
of the maxim, that agriculture is 
of essential service to states. It is 
recorded of one of the kings of 
Sicily, that he would lead armies 
on one day, and on the next reap 
the harvest, and expertly bind his 
sheaves. 

It is far from our design to 
enter into any comparative views 
of agriculture and commerce. 
There have been rulers who have 
married their states to the sea, 
and the cable of commerce has 
kept many a nation steady, on the 
agitated ocean of war.* By the 
channels of commerce, the pro- 
ductions of the Delta, and the 


* See Anderson’s learned History of 
Commerce, and Dr. Young's Merchant. 


riches of the Levant, the gems of 
Chersonesus, the gums of Arabia, 
the barks of Quito, and the gold 
of Peru, find their way to the pro- 
foundest dells of Albion. The 
ruby and dun coloured deer, from 
distant lands, rove in the parks of 
her Norman castles; and birds of 
all dyes and notes warble in the 
lawns of her woodbine cottages. 
But we leave with civilians all 
questions of this kind, and pro- 
ceed to say, that a peasantry of 
the right stamp, must constitute 
a prominent part of the strength 
of states. 

In the organization of states, 
it is of the utmost importance, 
whether their peasantry be igno- 
rant.or enlightened. 

In lady Morgan’s France, there 
is a pleasing account of the civili- 
ty and courteousness of the French 
peasantry. But it is of incalcula 
ble moment, that the peasantry of 
our country should be placed under 
the light of purer religious sys- 
tems, than those which prevail in 
that kingdom. The rural popula- 
tion of a country, contribute not a 
little to its resources, even in times 
of tranquillity; but in times when 
national defence is necessary, this 
population are the right arm of the 
state. They are capable of being 
deeply embued with the love of 
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country;* and when they are so, 
they endure every hardship and 
privation, sooner than surrender 
their freedom. For their altars, 
as well as their firesides, they have 
often contended, even to despera- 
tion. 

Nothing takes stronger hold 
on the minds of men, than their 
religious rights. Oceans of blood 
have been shed, to secure the pri- 
vilege of worshipping God ac- 
cording to the dictates of con- 
science. When this privilege is 
once guaranteed, in the compacts 
of society, it is not often surren- 
dered without a struggle. Histo- 
ry illustrates this truth; it shows 
that this population have at times, 
started up from their rural haunts, 
and repelled, with promptitude 
and decision, the impious invader. 
They have, when overcome in for- 
mer battles, still hung on their up- 
land declivities, or retreated to 
caves and dens; and moistened 
with their blood the fastnesses of 
their mountains. 

They who dwell among the lux- 
uries of sequestered life, are not 
well fitted for the hardships of the 
field. When entrusted with the 
confidence of their country, and 
having their reputation to sustain, 
they have indeed encountered pe- 
rils to admiration. But although 
with them is the mind to direct, 
with them is not the arm to exe- 
cute. This, as we have said, be- 
longs to the peasantry; and hence 
the importance that this class of 
society should be enlightened by 
knowledge and influenced by reli- 
gion; for nothing is plainer than 
if the peasantry may be essentially 
serviceable to communities, they 
may also be dangerous in the ex- 
tremes. All power does in fact re- 
side in the people; and it is with 
them when they choose, to strip 
kings of their diadems, and noble- 
men of their stars and coronets. 
Let the vindictive passions of the 


* See the good yeoman, in Fualler’s 
Holy State. 


peasantry, even in republican states, 
be once aroused against existing 
forms and institutions, and they 
will appear in incensed hordes, 
pausing at nothing but the at- 
tainment of their purpose.* It is 
not so easy as some suppose, to 
quell popular tumult, and stand at 
the confluence of those inunda- 
tions, which sometimes course fu- 
riously over the face of society. 
But we turn from scenes of insur- 
rection to repeat, that the pea- 
santry of every country are capable 
of moral cultivation and religious 
restraints; and that, when well 
taught, no class of men are more 
susceptible of romantick national 
attachments. Such, in fact, are 
the attachments of the Caledonian 
peasantry; and when Burns rises 
to the dignity of the true Scottish 
peasant, and depicts his religious 
habits, we feel that— 


“ From scenes like these old Scotia's gran- 
deur springs.” 


The “Sabbath,” of Grahame, 
and the “ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
of Burns, are pictures purely Scot- 
tish. Their authors did not wan- 
der out of their native land, to find 
materials for their construction. 

It would give us inexpressible 
pleasure, to see the peasantry of 
the American union displaying 
the traits of a solid religious char- 
acter; for a wider difference can- 
not be imagined than between a 
vicious and a moral peasantry. 
Nor in the eye of the true philan- 
thropist, is any sight more plea- 
sant, than a rustick population, 
conforming itself with enlight- 
ed views to the laws of the great 
Creator. Let our poets, therefore, 
from time to time, look out upon 
the character of our rural popu- 
lation; and their exertions may 


* See Robert Hall’s Sermons on the 
French Revolution. A pleasing descrip- 
tion of the religious habits of the Scottish 
islanders, may be seen ina late poem, call- 
ed Arran. 
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achieve much in elevating them;* 
and it is surely worthy the attention 
of legislators, to devise schemes 
for the promotion of their moral 
and intellectual character. Raise 
the tone of morals and intelligence 
among them, and we shall also 
practically elevate the standard of 
polished circles: and it will put 
scepticism at defiance, when our 
men of wealth shall be seen gird- 
ing themselves round, with a .ten- 
antry obedient to their Maker’s 
commandments. 

But if much may be done by 
legislators for the benefit of this 
population, still more may be done 
by the gospel ministry. Our Sa- 
viour did not disdain the kindest 
offices towards the humble orders 
of society. The gate of opulence 
did not allure his footsteps. He 
was pleased to assume for himself 
the appearance of a Galilean pea- 
sant; and he associated exclusive- 
ly, for the first thirty years of his 
abode on earth, with the peasantry 
of Judea. His faithful servants in 
every age, have copied his example. 

In our recollections of Fenelon, 
his contests with kings, and with 
those whose crosiers were power- 
ful as sceptres, are forgotten, whilst 
we dwell with tears of delight on 
his acts of condescension to the 
peasantry of his diocese. This, 
said they, after his decease—* this 
was the chair which he occupied. 
This was the elm under which he 
read; this was the lawn on which 
he greeted us; this was the closet 
in which he prayed; and this was 
the chamber in which we lost 
him.” Similar acts of kindness 
to the peasantry of the Isle of 


_ Wight, embalm the memory of 


Legh Richmond, at the present 


* We have a few; Percival, Bryant, 
Mellen, Tappan, Paulding, Hillhouse, Hill, 
Brooks, Willis, Sigourney, Neal, Pinkney, 
and at least one or two hundred versifiers. 
Irving and Cooper seem averse to rhyme, 
but their works are a good deal tinged 
with romance. Perhaps Bishop Berkley’s 
prediction may one day be fulfilled, that 
the Muses will take refuge in America. 
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hour. The picturesque scenery of 
that island has received hues from 
his pious deeds, sweeter than the 
blushing pencil of the artist can 
give. The peasantry of Aston 
Sandford, too, will long cherish 
the memory of Scott; and that of 
Hodnet will not soon forget him, 
who left its green alleys to carry 
the light of Christianity to— 


“ [ndia’s coral strand.” 


Our national independence may 
be lost. History reads in our 
hearing its solemn monitions. It 
tells us of states once free, whose 
freedom is irrecoverably gone. It 
tells us of kingdoms whose mo- 
narchs, stately even in distress, 
and whose queens beautiful even in 
captivity, have served but to grace 
the triumphal retinue of their con- 
querors. Had Persia preserved 
her ancient simplicity, she would 
never have yielded to the power of 
Greece. Greece was herself once 
free. But her soft skies have for 
ages been suspended over a land of 
slaves, bondsmen of dejected mien 
and downcast eye. Had Rome 
preserved her integrity, as in the 
days of Cincinnatus and Fabius, 
her fair heritage would never have 
been devoured by swarms of 
northern barbarians. Spain was 
possessed of martial fire, when 
she resolved on the expulsion of 
the Moors; and there was a time 
when the Swiss peasant climbed 
the steeps of the Helvetic repub- 
lic, with the elastic step of the free- 
man. 

But notwithstanding these ex- 
amples, can there be any necessity 
that our liberties should ever be 
lost? Remote from the vortex of 
European politics,embracing with- 
in our own limits adequate re- 
sources of self-defence, aspiring to 
no foreign conquests, with a con- 
stitution prescribing rotation in 
office, and the elective privilege 
guaranteed to all, we should hope 
that our independence would be 
insured as a sacred deposit, by the 
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Ruler of nations, so long as our 
graceful rivers mingle with the 
sea, or as our peerless mountains 
run in blue lines, midway between 
heaven and earth. 

To secure a result so desirable, 
we must multiply the lights of 
knowledge. Universal education 
would prove a source of national 
strength, and therefore its bless- 
ings should be secured to all. A 
university might indeed lift its 
towers at the seat of the general 
government, but in the course of 
time, that university might be- 
come the chartered hall of literary 
noblemen. It is the poor and for- 
lorn who ought to receive the 
greatest measure—we say not an 
exclusive measure—of help, from 
the pecuniary resources of the 
state. We should especially aid 
them in acquiring knowledge. 
The state ought to foster its poorer 
orders, were it for no other reason 
than that genius of the highest 
class has often risen from poverty. 
Let our peasantry be well edu- 
cated, and then should our liber- 
ties be threatened, some future 
Wallace, Bruce or Tell, would 
make a last stand in freedom’s de- 
fence, with an enlightened soldiery 
in their rearward. The people, 
especially in such a nation as ours, 
are all powerful, either for the pro- 
tection or overthrow of govern- 
ment; and next to religion, educa- 
tion has the best influence in sub- 
duing the cause of popular pas- 
sions. Religion and education 
combined, or a thorough and ge- 
neral religious education, would 
render our free institutions im- 
perishable. Nothing could have 
so benign an influence in assuag- 
ing the fury of party spirit, as the 
blended influence of religion and 
education. We admit that a mea- 
sure of party spirit may be useful 
in a republic, if properly regu- 
lated; but if in the lapse of every 
few years in our national history, 
that party spirit which should re- 
semble a gentle and fertilizing 


stream, swells into torrents and is 
broken into cataracts, it wil! ulti- 
mately sweep away all our che- 
rished and inestimable institu- 
tions, 

To the Ruler of nations we must 
look. The Arabs keep their in- 
dependence by a divine pledge. 
Their territory extends from Alep- 
po to the Arabian Sea, and from 
Egypt to the Persian Gulf. But 
he who decreed that the descend- 
ants of Ishmael “ should dwell in 
the presence of all their brethren,” 
may be considered as saying to all 
nations, what he said to Israel of 
old, “I am with you, while ye are 
with me.” Let it be our charac- 
ter as a people, that we reverence 
the institutions and obey the re- 
vealed will of the God of the whole 
earth, and our happiness and peace 
will flow like a river, and our 
country will flourish while the sun 
and the moon endure—lIts prospe- 
rity will terminate only with the 
consummation of all things. 


ee 


LETTER ON THE APPLICATION OF 
PROPERTY. 


The following letter, it appears, 
was actually sent from one profess- 
ing Christian to another. We 
wish to send it, through the me- 
dium of our pages, to every reader 
whose conscience should say to 
him, or her—it applies to me—We 
extract it from the Evangelical 
Magazine. 


My dear Sir,—!I have long 
thought that one of the most im- 
portant services which one pro- 
fessing Christian can perform to 
another, is faithfully to point out 
to him whatever may appear in his 
habits or conduct at all inconsistent 
with the Christian character. This 
is a kind of fidelity which, I fear, 
is not often to be met with; but if 
it were more generally exercised, 
and received in a proper spirit, it 
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would tend much to remove many 
of those inconsistencies which we 
find among professors, and which 
so often fortify worldly men in the 
neglect of the gospel, and cause 
them to speak reproachfully. 

You will at once, I dare say, ap- 
prehend that this is a preface to 
my exercising a little of that fide- 
lity which I so much approve. It 
is; and be assured it is with no 
feeling but that of the most sin- 
cere Christian regard that I ex- 
press my regret at the observa- 
tions I have heard made, respect- 
ing the limited scale on which you 
appear to contribute to advance 
the cause of the gospel, when com- 
pared with your well-known ample 
fortune. Perhaps you say you 
give privately. If you say so, I 
do not question it; and if it be 
in some fair proportion to your 
means, it is well. But I appeal to 
yourself, if, in this case, you do 
not mistake the path of duty. 
Many do not distinguish between 
ostentalion and publicity when they 
quote that text, “ Do not give your 
alms to be seen of men.” Itis the 
former, not the latter, our Lord 
here condemns. We are called to 
watch over our motives, to see 
that we do not give alms in order 
to be seen of men. On the other 
hand, publicity in acts of benevo- 
lence is inculcated in the precept, 
“Let your light so shine before 
men, that they, seeing your good 
works, may glorify your Father 
who is in heaven.”” Now, how are 
we to glorify God by others seeing 
our good works, unless they really 
do see them? An opulent Chris- 
tian is expressly called to set an 
example of the way in which pro- 
perty ought to be used for the glo- 
ry of God. Not that others are 
not called to do so likewise. But 
a wealthy Christian stands on van- 
tage ground. In the good provi- 
dence of God, he has it much more 
in his power than others, by being 
able to do things on a larger scale, 


to show how he considers property 
Ch. Adv.—Vol, XI. 
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as a talent committed to his trust, 
and which he is called to employ, 
according to the measure in which 
it is bestowed, for the glory of the 
church. 

Now I hold that, with every 
Christian, it ought to be a matter 
of serious and conscientious in- 
quiry, Am I, as in the sight of 
God, employing the property he 
has given me, to the extent to 
which I ought, in relieving the 
distresses of others, and in pro- 
moting the interests of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom? No one will 
deny that such a question every 
Christian ought to put; and the 
plain rule of Scripture is, to give 
as the Lord has prospered us. There 
must evidently be a_ proportion 


between what we give and what 


we possess; and while no express 
measure of that proportion is 
mentioned, as the situation of in- 
dividuals is very various, we 
should endeavour to discover, 
from the whole spirit of the gos- 
pel, what duty, in our particular 
circumstances, requires. I should 
tremble at the thought of being 
found, on a death-bed, or at the 
judgment-seat, to have retained 
any part of that which I ought to 
have given for the glory of God in 
the world. Were this kept in 
view by many who profess the re- 
ligion of Christ, there would be 
no complaint of want of funds for 
promoting, far more extensively 
than is at present done, the inte- 
rests of his kingdom. 

But where one who professes our 
orthodox creed, and is even per- 
haps strenuous in the defence of 
it, is never seen to contribute, ex- 
cept on a very limited scale (li- 
mited for him at least), for pur- 
poses of Christian benevolence, 
there is far more injury done than 
from the mere want of his pecu- 
niary aid. It creates a prejudice 
in the minds of men against the 
very creed he holds. He is apt to 
be accounted not very sincere in 
his professed zeal for divine truth, 
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while that zeal does not more ef- 
fectually reach his pocket. I have 
often heard, with regret, those 
who made no particular profession 
declare they could not bear to hear 
such persons speak about religion, 
while it was manifest it had so 
little influence on their conduct; as 
they were plainly as much attached 
to the world as those who made no 
such pretensions. 

It is but the part of Christian 
fidelity to say, that I have heard 
these or similar remarks made in 
reference to yourself. I have heard 
them made by those who were 
connected with you in church- 
fellowship, and in closer habits of 
intimacy than 1 am. I have told 
such persons what their duty was 
in such a case. But it is from 
having reason to fear that what 
they so readily expressed to others, 
they had not the honesty to ex- 
press to yourself, that I have felt 
it my duty to write you this letter. 

I have now performed, my dear 
sir, what from our long acquaint- 
ance I felt to be a duty, though far 
from a pleasant one. Believing 
that you and I are travelling to- 
gether to the judgment-seat of 
Christ, should it be found, when 
we appear there, that you had 
been living in the neglect of an 
important part of the will of the 
Judge, and that, though I had 
reason to fear that this was the 
case, I had not pointed out to you 
the evil, I should certainly be found 
not to have treated you with that 
fidelity with which it becomes one 
professing Christian to act to- 
wards another; there can at least 
be no harm in bringing this sub- 
ject under your notice. If you 
think I have judged severely, for- 
give me this wrong. If you knew 
the sincere Christian regard, and 
the earnest desire that you may 
appear at last accepted of God, by 
which I am influenced in writing 
you, I am confident you could not 
be offended at this communica- 
tion. 


In conclusion, I would simply 
say I invite you to make reprisals. 
You may find in me as great in- 
consistencies, in some other things, 
as 1 have endeavoured to point out 
in you. If you do, I will cordi- 
ally thank you to mention them. 
Whatever unhallowed feelings 
might at the moment spring up 
(feelings to which we are all too 
subject when any thing is present- 
ed to us in the form of reproof), I 
trust I shall ever consider it the 
highest favour that you or any one 
can do me, in the spirit of the 
gospel to guard me against evils 
into which, from the deceitfulness 
of the heart, I am apt to be be- 
trayed. 

With the very best wishes for 
you and yours, and earnestly pray- 
ing that we may be directed, in 
our different spheres, in all things 
to walk so as to please God, 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours, &c. 


a 


SPECULATION THE BANE OF PIETY. 


In the Evangelical Magazine for 
October last, there is an excellent 
paper “ On the importance of in- 
creased prayer at the present 
time.” We give the following 
short extract, as exceedingly ap- 
plicable to the present state of 
things in the Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches of the 
United States. 

Speculation has ever been the 
bane of piety. It leads to a strife 
of words, and excludes from our 
thoughts the truth of Christ. 
When men plunge from the plain 
facts of revelation into the airy 
fields of speculation—leave the 
simplicity of the gospel for the 
creations of their own fancy—Sa- 
tan exults, and Zion mourns. Sa- 
tan fears the cross of the Saviour, 
not the speculations of the disci- 
ples. The cross is to destroy_his 


empire. Let us, then, arise and ~ 
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pray; let us pray feeling our sin- 
fulness, relying upon Christ, and 
entreating his Spirit, in its con- 
vincing, converting, sanctifying, 
edifying, and consoling power. 
Let us go to his throne, not doubt- 
ing but he will give t's more grace; 
let us expect that we may receive; 
let us pray that we may be render- 
ed blessings to the church, the 
country, and the world. 


———— 


From the Christian Observer. 
DEFINITION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Will one of your able corres- 
pondents be kind enough to in- 
form a plain simple man what is 
meant by “ useful knowledge?” I 
used to think that to learn to know 
and serve God, to fear him, and to 
keep his commandments, was very 
useful knowledge; and I was ac- 
customed to consider the bible as 
containing the most useful know- 
ledge extant; and even your pages 
I thought not wholly useless, as I 
often gained a hint from them for 
reproof, correction, or instruction 
in righteousness. 

But all this, I am told, was 
iny rustick ignorance; that useful 
knowledge means, to know all 
about rail roads, and steam en- 
gines, and elephants, and hippopo- 
tamuses, and other things which 
in our village no more concern 
many of us than a sermon preach- 
ed twenty miles off. I admit that 
they are very entertaining as a re- 
creation; and that they may also 
keep a man from the _ publick 
house, and enlarge his mind; and 
in these and other respects be very 
serviceable; and I would not cuar- 
rel with the title of “ useful know- 
ledge” applied to such things, if I 
did not see a disposition among 
some of my neighbours to suppose 
that other knowledge must there- 
fore be useless—-particularly a 
knowledge of the bible, and every 
thing that respects the soul and 


eternity—just as you hear some 
men speak of “ the useful classes,” 
as if no person were of any value 
in society who does not earn his 
living by manual labour. But why 
should not even parsons be reck- 
oned among the useful classes? I 
am sure our clergyman has been 
of more use to me and my family, 
both in body and soul, than if he 
had taught us the names of all the 
parrots and monkeys in the Zodlo- 
gical Gardens; and that his reli- 
gious tracts on our shelves, and 
his broad-sheets with very respect- 
able pictures on our walls, have 
done more to make us wise, indus- 
trious, religious, and happy, than 
the most useful wood-cuts of the 
Seven Wonders of the World, 


.and the history and representation 


of both the giants in Guildhall to 
boot. 

I think, sir, you will see, upon 
reflection, that deception lurks 
under such exclusive titles. Why, 
are not tract and bible societies, 
“useful knowledge” societies? I 
can hardly persuade myself that 
the assumption of such an epithet 
in relation to things merely tem- 
poral, is not meant as an indirect 
slight to things spiritual and eter- 
nal. Had it been said, “ secular” 
knowledge, or “ physical,” or “ sci- 
entifick,” or “ literary” knowledge, 
it would have been very proper; 
but to call that knowledge exclu- 
sively “useful,” which leaves out 
all that is useful to the soul and 
beyond the grave, is a perversion of 
terms which I cannot but think a 
symptom of the religious scepti- 
cism of these our unhappy days. 
Is it of no use to know how to get 
to heaven? I am the more anx- 
ious to have the subject consider- 
ed, because someof my neighbours 
tell me that Mr. Hume, or some 
other great man, intends to get a 
system of national education con- 
structed upon the “ useful know- 
ledge” principle. Let us, before 
we begin upon this plan, really 
understand what useful knowledge 
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is, especially to those whose time 
for reading is very limited. The 
bible says that “the fear of the 
Lord is wisdom; and to depart 
from evil is understanding.” Might 
it not be worth inquiring whether 
this is true? 

A RUSTICK CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 


i 


CHARACTERISTICKS OF THE SCOTTISH 
THEOLOGY. 


Under this title, there is a very 
interesting paper in the Orthodox 
Presbyterian, for May last. From 
this paper we take the following 
extract; which, while it contains 
a notice of two distinguished wor- 
thies in the Scottish church, mixes 
with the account of Dr. Chalmers 
some remarks which strike a hard 
blow—we wish it were a death 
blow—to theological error, folly, 
and corruption, in the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States. 

There was no man more instru- 
mental in bringing vital orthodoxy 
into repute than the late lamented 
Dr. Andrew Thomson. In debate 
irresistible, in controversy terrible, 
in pulpit eloquence clear and per- 
suasive, he stood forth on every 
occasion as the champion of the 
church’s best and dearest inter- 
ests. We deny not that he had 
faults. He himself never conceal- 
ed them, and they were those of a 
generous and unsuspecting tem- 
per. He never used the stiletto. 
He was no cowardly assassin, 
afraid to strike, yet determined on 
revenge. He always wielded his 
terrible sword in the open field, 
and in fair combat. Meanness or 
subterfuge was to him an utter 
abomination, hence the vehemence 
with which he sometimes express- 
ed himself, and the apparent acri- 
mony which pointed his argu- 
ments. Though harsh, and frown- 
ing, and sarcastic to the enemies 
of the truth, he could be engaging 
as a little child to the friends 
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whom he loved, or the companions 
whom he delighted with the sal- 
lies of his wit. There was a no- 
bleness about his whole deport- 
ment, which shone alike in his 
manly gait, und in the strongly 
marked features of his intellectual 
countenance. He was aman every 
inch, whether trampling down in- 
dignantly the flimsy defences of 
ingenious sophistry in the apocry- 
phal controversy, or storming the 
citadel of moderatism in the Ge- 
neral Assembly. His sermons and 
lectures were masterly specimens 
of the didactic style of preaching. 
They exhibited luminous and for- 
cible statements of divine truth; 
every difficulty was met in a spirit 
of the utmost candour, and few, in- 
deed, could escape untouched from 
the grasp of his mighty intellect. 

We have long thought that this 
distinguished divine concentrated 
in himself more of the peculiarities 
of the Scottish Theology, than any 
other of his day. He had all the 
shrewdness and metaphysical acu- 
men of his countrymen, their deep 
and thorough knowledge of the 
Scriptures—and to all this was su- 
peradded a certain chivalry of 
character, which made him choose 
the most arduous station for the 
sake of encountering the difficul- 
ties which belonged to it. The 
structure of some minds leads 
them to glory in danger, and to 
esteem only that victory which is 
obtained by the most perilous 
struggle. 

Such was Dr. Thomson, whose 
sudden death, almost in the prime 
of life, threw a deep and solemn 
gloom over the crowded city which 
had so often been the scene of his 
intellectual prowess. There was 
reason in the celebrity which he 
had acquired, and sincerity in the 
lamentations which were uttered, 
on his departure into “the rest 
that remaineth for the people of 
God.” Before his time an unhap- 
py association had grown up be- 
tween great talent and great cold- 
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ness and formality in religion. 
Truth compels us to confess, that 
some of the most distinguished 
names in the churches of Scotland 
sunk their characters as divines in 
that of philosophers. They seem- 
ed more ambitious to acquire the 
fame of sages of morality than 
teachers of the Gospel of Christ. 
Their sermons were chaste and 
elegant compositions, adorned 
with all the flowers and graces of 
rhetoric, but destitute of any vita- 
lity or savour of godliness. Simi- 
lar essays, with similar efforts, 
might have proceeded from the 
Lyceum of Plato, or the porch of 
Aristotle. They had merely this 
distinctive peculiarity—their mot- 
to was a Scripture text, and their 
audience Christians by name and 
profession. It is evident how fri- 
gid and vain such ministrations 
must have been to those who were 
“dead in trespasses and sins.” 
To save souls from the error of 
their way, requires altogether a 
different style of preaching. 

The eloquence which kindles 
the soul into enthusiasm as it falls 
from the academic chair, is but a 
poor and sorry substitute in the 
pulpit for the message of peace 
and reconciliation in Jesus Christ. 

Now we know of no man in the 
Scottish Church, who raised such 
an arm of might in the battles of 
the faith, and achieved such splen- 
did triumphs, as Andrew Thom- 
son. He turned the tide in favour 
of Evangelism in the metropolis 
of Scotland. We have seen him, 
in the Assembly, surrounded by 
his brethren in the ministry, who 
heard with breathless attention the 
words which fell from his lips, and 
as his eye flashed fire, and his 
whole frame quivered with emo- 
tion, and his voice rose stormy 
and clear amid those venerable 
Scots,in the same sphere of action 
where, in days of persecution and 
bloody strife, Knox thundered 
forth his anathemas against the 
superstition and sins of the peo- 
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ple, and we have then thought that 
no other more fitting representa- 
tive could be found of him whose 
epitaph it was—* He never feared 
the face of man.”” And now when 
the narrow house holds that frame 
which so recently we have seen 
instinct with vigour, and active in 
all the duties of a true Christian 
patriot, we would say with the 
psalmist, “Help, Lord, for the 
godly man ceaseth, and the faith- 
ful fail among the children of 
men.” 

It is an invidious task to men- 
tion the living. The dead, in all 
their sacredness, are yet public 
property, in so far as they have 
ived public men; but when we 
speak of the living, there is dan- 
ger either of unjust censure or un- 
due panegyric. But in noticing 
the salutary reform which has 
been lately commenced in the Scot- 
tish Kirk, around which some of 
our dearest recollections are en- 
twined, it would be a worse than 
prudish modesty to pass by the 
name of Dr. Chalmers, who now 
presides over near 200 theological 
students in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

The very mention of some great 
men is sufficient to excite atten- 
tion. Their name is their eulo- 
gium, and a watchword of spirit- 
stirring power. Who does not 
feel within him, at the name of 
Chalmers, a thrilling admiration, 
excited as much by that spirit of 
meek and gentle holiness which 
adorns his character, as by his 
gorgeous eloquence and trans- 
cendent genius. He consecrates 
both philosophy and poetry at the 
shrine of religion. The one when 
he vindicates theology as the 
“ Queen of the sciences,” and the 
other when he collects from the 
treasures of his imagination flow- 
ers of paradise, wherewith to deck 
and beautify the garden of the 
Lord. Providence has now placed 
Dr. Chalmers at the fountain-head 
of theology in his native land. 
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He has the future ministry of the 
Church of Scotland under his 
guardianship; and without either 
fear or flattery, we hesitate not to 
affirm, that its rising clergy will 
become “ scribes well instructed in 
the mysteries of the kingdom.” 
One of the most useful lessons 
taught by this minister in Israel 
is, to subordinate all our reason- 
ings to the facts and findings of 
Scripture. This he contends is 
true philosophy; for with our 
glimmering of knowledge, to at- 
tempt to fathom the counsels and 
secrets of eternity, would be a spe- 
cies of profane madness. Chris- 
tians know, from sad experience, 
that their most difficult lesson is 
humility. The price of human 
reason urges them to speculate, 
and the cant so common in the 
present day about freedom of in- 
quiry in religion, would lure them, 
step by step, into the paths of the 
destroyer. No mental quality is 
so invaluable as a sober and sound 
judgments; it preserves us alike 
from being carried about by every 
wind of doctrine, and from run- 
ning into the forlorn depths of im- 
ious speculation. We can testify, 
bom experience, that the course 
of divinity now taught in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, is calculated 
to impress the mind with a devout 
reverence for Scripture, as “ all 
given by inspiration of God, and 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction and instruction in 
righteousness.” We know not a 
more magnificent spectacle in this 
degraded world, than the man of 
lofty science, learning, even as a 
little child, in the service of his 
Lord, and submitting the dogmas 
of his philosophy to the doctrines 
of the Gospel. It may surely put 
to the blush those puny theolo- 
gians who wrangle about a word, 
or write treatises on a particle, or 
spend whole months in flimsy, neo- 
logical speculations, and yet scout 
all that is worth keeping in the 
Bible, its scheme of atonement 
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through the blood and righteous- 
ness of our incarnate God, that in 
Chalmers, the Plato of pulpit elo- 
quence, (to use his own expressive 
words, as applied to Sir I. New- 
ton,) “ the highest science is united 
with the deepest sacredness.” It 
is impossible to calculate the pre- 
cise effects which his prelections 
shall produce on the rising minis- 
try of Scotland; but of this we are 
certain, that dark must be the un- 
derstanding, and perverted the 
moral affections of that individual 
who could listen to the powerful 
argumentations of this great pro- 
fessor on the side of orthodoxy, 
without imbibing, at least, some 
portion of the “sal evangelicum,” 
which is so profusely scattered 
over all his theological prepara- 
tions. 

Thomson and Chalmers toge- 
ther, presented a front which error 
and sophistry could never pene- 
trate. One has already fallen in 
the combat, a good soldier of the 
cross. May the other long be 
spared to shed a glory on that 
church, of which he is the bright- 
est living ornament; and to lead 
successive generations of Scot- 
land’s Ministers to the fountains of 
living water. 

The present day is distinguish- 
ed for rash and adventurous spe- 
culations in religion. But while 
mists and clouds have settled on 
some of the lesser mountains, the 
Andes of theology, still display 
their summits in the skies. And 
in the midst of that temporary 
dimness and darkness which have 
obscured some lesser lights, it is 
refreshing to behold the great lu- 
minaries of the church continuing 
to shine with unclouded splendour. 
The present storms and dissen- 
tions will purify the religious at- 
mosphere, and restore the sanctu- 
ary to its primitive healthiness. 
The Lord hath scattered some of 
the cedars of Lebanon, but the 
stateliest are yet untouched in all 
their luxuriance. 
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INT<RESTING TRAIN OF INCIDENTS. 


The following account is given 
by the Rev. Legh Richmond, as 
having been related by a minister 
in a meeting of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

A drunkard was one day stag- 
gering in drink on the brink of the 
sea. His little son by him, three 
years of age, being very hungry, 
solicited him for something to eat. 
The miserable father, conscious of 
his poverty, and of the criminal 
cause of it, in a kind of rage, occa- 
sioned by his intemperance and 
despair, hurled the little innecent 
into the sea, and made off with 
himself. The poor little sufferer, 
finding a floating plank by his side 
on the water, clung to it. The 
wind soon wafted him and the 
plank into the sea. 

A British man-of-war, passing 
by, discovered the plank and child; 
and a sailor, at the risk of his 
own life, plunged into the sea, and 
brought him on board. He could 
inform them little more than that 
his name was Jack. They gave 
him the name of poor Jack. He 
grew up on board that man-of-war, 
behaved well, and gained the love 
of all the officers and men. He 
became an officer of the sick and 
wounded department. During an 
action of the late war, an aged man 
came under his care, nearly in a 
dying state. He was all attention 
to the suffering stranger, but could 
not save his life. 

The aged stranger was dying, 
and thus addressed this kind young 
officer: “For the great attention 
you have shown me, I give you 
this only treasure that I am pos- 
sessed of—-(presenting him with a 
bible, bearing the stamp of the 
British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty.) It was given me by a lady; 
has been the means of my conver- 
sion; and has been a great com- 
fort to me. Read it, and it will 
lead you in the way you should 
go.’ He went on to confess the 
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wickedness and profligacy of his 
life before the reception of his 
bible; and, among other enormi- 
ties, how he once cast a little son, 
three years old, into the sea, be- 
cause he cried to him for needed 
food! 

The young officer inquired of 
him the time and place, and found 
here was his own history. Read- 
er, judge if you can, of his feeling, 
to recognise in the dying old man, 
his father dying a penitent under 
his care! And, judge of the feel- 
ings of the dying penitent, to find 
that the same young stranger was 
his son—the very son whom he 
had plunged into the seas and had 
no idea but that he had imme- 
diately: perished! A description 
of their mutual feelings will not 
be attempted. The old man soon 
expired in the arms of his son, 
The latter left the service, and be- 
came a pious preacher of the gos- 
pel. On closing this story, the 
minister in the meeting of the 
Bible Society, bowed to the chair- 
man, and said, “ Sir, J am poor 
Jack.” 


ee 


INTERESTING LETTER FROM THE 
REV. THOMAS BARR. 


We extract the following letter 
from the Presbyterian, of the 9th 
inst. We are aware that that pub- 
lication, and the Christian Advo- 
cate go to a considerable number 
of the same individuals. But we 
must preserve this letter in our 
pages; and duplicate copies will 
injure no one. Paternal feeling 
has given to some sentences of 
this letter a touching pathos. But 
we are sure the respected author 
is far more desirous to promote 
foreign missions, in our beloved 
church, than to enlist sympathy 
for himself. The cause he advo- 
cates is one that we have been 
pleading, almost alone, for years 
past; and we cannot consent to 
lose, to any extent whatever, the 
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aid of such a coadjutor. If ap- 
peals like this fail to rouse the 
Presbyterian church to united and 
vigorous action in behalf of fo- 
reign missions of her own choice 
and sending, we shall fear that the 
lethargy of death is upon her. 


Letter from the Rev. Thomas Barr, 
to one of the Professors in the 
Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton. 


Monroe, Butler Co. Ohio, Nov. 22, 1832. 


Rev. and dear Sir,—Your very 
affectionate and Christian commu- 
nication, forwarded in September, 
by my dear son, was received, and 
in some measure appreciated at 
that time; but much more so, since 
his removal in so sudden a man- 
ner, and at so eventful a moment. 
It has been, and is a severe trial to 
my feelings, and my faith. Mourn 
I must; murmur or repine, I think 
Ido not. Atleast I pray and guard 
against so doing. Jt is the Lord: 
and he doeth all things well, in this 
case, as in every other act of his 
most righteous government. This 
I believe, and cry “ Lord, help thou 
mine unbelief!” 

By the short interviews enjoyed 
with my son, just on the eve of de- 
parture, (for Africa, as was then 
thought,) and the opportunity then 
afforded of knowing more of his 
spirit of piety and acquirements, 
he had become more endeared to 
my heart; and I parted with him, 
in the fulness of hope and expec- 
tation, that if the Lord should 
spare his life, “he would become 
(to adopt a sentence from your 
letter) eminent in the missionary 
field.” While I have the consola- 
tion arising from a well founded 
trust, that though absent from the 
body he is now present with the 
Lord, whom he loved and served; 
1 also indulge the animating hope, 
that God will overrule his death, 
to a greater advancement of that 
missionary enterprise to which he 
was so ardently devoted, than even 


an ordinary life of successful la- 
bour might or could have effected. 
To my own heart, that mission 
now seems to be doubly conse- 
crated; and my prayers flow more 
frequently for its success, than be- 
fore this mournful event. And will 
not this be the case with all who 
knew, and took an interest in its 
commencement? Will it not be 
that many others, who shall come 
to the more distinct knowledge of 
the same, by the circumstance of 
his death on the very eve of em- 
barking, will feel an interest in 
this cause, beyond all that they 
felt or manifested formerly? Es- 
pecially, do I hope and pray that 
this may be the result, toa great 
extent, throughout the Presbyte- 
rian church, now first commenc- 
ing, in her own distinctive charac- 
ter, a mission to the heathen of 
foreign lands. And, highly re- 
vered friend, will you not use 
your influence in the Presbyterian 
church, to arouse them by this 
event, to prayerful exertion in be- 
half of the enterprise? Hitherto, 
to a great extent, as to individual 
mem bers, the work of sending the 
gospel to the heathen, has been 
overlooked, or but partially re- 
garded. And it has long been my 
opinion, that until the Presbyterian 
church, in her own name and cha- 
racter, engaged in the work of mis- 
sions, a general interest among 
her members could never (humanly 
speaking) be excited. The present 
juncture, it strikes my mind, is fa- 
vourable, if seized and managed 
aright, for awakening a deep and 
lasting interest in the work of mis- 
sions, in many within the Presby- 
terian church, as well as other 
Christians. 

There has been too great a dread 
of mere sectarianism, among many 
of influence in the church, for her 
good, and that of the general cause. 
So I think, with all due deference 
to the opinions of others. If the 
Presbyterian corps, in the army of 
the Lord of hosts, is ever to give 
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that aid in the contest for the con- 
quest of this world to its rightful 
Owner, which their numbers and 
means would seem to render them 
capable of giving, they must be 
kept together, disciplined and 
drilled in their own peculiar man- 
ner, and marching under their 
own standard. I feel much on 
this subject; not out of envy or 
jealousy lest other denominations 
should do too much in this good 
cause. No, far from this, I have 
rejoiced, and do still rejoice in 
what the Lord of the harvest is 
doing by the instrumentality of 
any of them, and all of them; and 
in this cause, I say to them, “ God 
speed!’ But I think it both the 
sin and the shame of the Presby- 
terian church, that, as such, she 
has been lagging behind, while 
many of her sons, instead of in- 
citing her to this glorious enter- 
prise, have deserted her, and gone 
into other corps of the Lord’s 
army; leaving her naked and bare, 
so to speak, of any part of the 
glory of sharing in the triumphs 
of this cause, as a consolidated 
host. My beloved Joseph and I 
often interchanged thoughts on 
this subject. He had his fears 
that I had too much sectarianism 
in my views; and I mine, that he 
was not sufficiently aware how 
important a due measure of the 
esprit du corps is, in carrying ona 
good cause. He forgave what he 
thought a little erroneous in me; 
I did the same towards him. Yet 
I urged him to keep his eye upon 
the subject, before the W. F. M.S. 
of the Pittsburg Synod was form- 
ed, hoping that by the time his 
course of studies should be com- 
pleted, a door might be opened for 
his entrance into the missionary 
field, as a messenger of the Pres- 
byterian church. The Lord grant- 
ed me this thing also; and while I 
feel individually rebuked, by the 
Ch. Adv.—V or. XI. 
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stroke of God’s hand, in his early 
removal, I still desire to trust and 
hope, that one end I had in view, 
in desiring my son to be a mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian church, 
will be answered, viz. a greater 
and more united effort by this de- 
nomination than heretofore, in the 
missionary work. 

I received, this week, a very in- 
teresting letter from Mr. and Mrs, 
Gordon, at whose house Joseph 
deceased. The details were given 
which a parent in such circum- 
stances would like to know, min- 
gled with those Christian sympa- 
thies and consolations which tend 
to calm and soothe the afflicted 
mind. I have reason to hope that 
my dear child left a sweet savour 
of godliness behind him, in most 
places where he has been. 

I was somewhat strikingly af- 
fected at the first perusal of your 
letter. The solemn, admonitory 
consolations you presented, seem- 
ed then such as I supposed you 
would have written, had you been 
giving me an account of his death. 
Since that event (oh how soon 
after!) I have thought that your 
consoling sympathies, with the 
testimony you were pleased to give 
of his character, conduct, and 
worth, in your estimation, were 
something like anointing him be- 
fore hand for his burial. I was not 
worthy of him, and the Lord hath 
chastened me sore by his removal. 
I beseech you to remember me in 
your prayers, that I may not only 
be supported under this affliction, 
but that I may be so exercised 
thereby, as in due time to receive 
the fruit in peace, and in righ- 
teousness. May the Lord reward 
you for the respect and kindness 
you have shown “ to the dead, and 
to me.” With sentiments of af- 
fection and respect, : 

Yours in the Lord, 
Tuomas Barr. 

D 
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The following paper has been 
sent to us as a review, by a corres- 
pondent, and we insert it in this 
department of our work; although 
it is scarcely more than an abridg- 
ment of the memoir which accom- 
panies the edition of Leighton’s 
works, lately published. We shall 
add a few remarks at the close. 


THE WHOLE WORKS OF ROBERT 
LEIGHTON, D.D., Archbishop of 
Glasgow. To which is prefixed 
a Life of the Author, by the Rev. 
John N. Pearson, M.4., of Trini- 
ty College, Cambridge. In 2 vols. 
8vo. London: 1828. 


From the copious memoir which 
is before us, we propose to select 
such incidents as shall acquaint 
our readers with the history and 
character of one who was perhaps 
the brightest ornament of the age 
in which he lived. Ropert Leicu- 
Ton was born in 1611, probably at 
Edinburgh, where his father, Dr. 
Alexander Leighton, was for some 
time Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy. Respecting his early life, 
there is little to record. It was 
marked with seriousness, and an 
almost total exemption from the 
follies and vices of that period. 
After having passed throu; 1 the 
University with singular diligence 
in study, and irreproachable con- 
duct, he spent several years in. 
foreign travel. Of the utility of 
this he entertained a high opinion; 
remarking while advising his ne- 
phew to a similar cours, that 
“there is a very peculiar advan- 
tage in travel, not to be under- 
stood but by tht trial of its; and 
that for himself, he nowise repent- 
ed the time he had spent in that 
way.” 

At what period he dated the 
renewing influences of the Holy 
Spirit on his soul, we are not in- 


-vered from t 


formed. He did not enter on the 
work of the ministry, until he was 
thirty years old, believing that 
“some men preach too soon;” a 
belief which, without any danger 
of error, we think may be enter- 
tained at the present day. He was 
ordained on the 16th of December, 
1641, and took charge of a retired 
parish in Midlothian. The man- 
ner in which he discharged the 
duties of his office may be learned 
from the fact, that Burnet’s beau- 
tiful discourse on the “ Pastoral 
Care,” was correctly copied from 
the lively pattern exhibited by 
Leighton. 

I. will be recollected that this 
was a period of excitement, when 
most ministers spent more time 
in descanting on the covenant, 
than in preaching the prominent 
and essential truths of the gospel. 
This fault Leighton cautiously 
avoided, and continued sedulously 
to watch for souls, seldom leaving 
his parish to attend the frequent 
meetings of the Presbytery. By 
this means he gave offence to some 
of his more zealous brethren, who 
caused him to be publickly repri- 
manded in the synod, for “ not 
preaching up the times.” “ Who” 
he asked, “does preach up the 
times?’ [t was answered that all 
the brethren did it, except him- 
self. “ Then,” he rejoined, “if all 
o' you preach up the times, you 
may surely allow one poor brother 
to preach up Jesus Christ and 
eternity. The following fact 
shows that his neglect of politicks 
was the result of principle, and 
not of timidity of disposition. In 
1648, he felt himself bound to set 
his flock an example of loyalty, by 
acceding to the engagement for 
the king; thouch he clearly fore- 
saw that such a step would be at- 
tended with peril. He was deli- 
trouble which 
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would have befallen him in conse- 
quence of the failure of the enter- 
prises to which the engagement 
gave birth, by the interposition of 
a powerful friend, and by the ac- 
knowledged sanctity of his cha- 
racter 

About this time, he seems to 
have inclined towards episcopacy; 
as we find him in correspondence 
with several of the episcoyal cler- 
gy, especially with the father of 
bishop Burnet. The conclusion 
at which he arrived on this sub- 
ject, was, that “ no particular mode 
of ecclesiastical polity was a point 
of sufficient moment to occasion 
a schism; yet he regarded the 
episcopal mode as the best acapt- 
ed to the edification « ® the church 
universal.” Heat length withdrew 
himself wholly from the meetings 
of the Presbyterian j idicatories, 
and finally relinquished his charge 
in 1651. 

Soon after this, he was chosen 
principal of the University of Ea- 
inburgh; “a situation which he 
was induced to accept, as it was 
totally unconnected with the church 
as a body pelitick.” It was hard- 
ly possible, that at such a period 
of civil dissention, his election 
should be unanimous, yet such was 
the homage paid to his uncom- 
rr on merit, that it encountered no 
direct opposition. 

One of his earliest acts, in his 
new situation, was to revive the 
obsolete practice of reading Latin 
lectures on theological subjects in 
the publick hall. These, we are 
informed, were heard by large au- 
dicnces with great delight; we pre- 
sume they would have been heard 
with equal intelligence had they 
been in English, a language into 
which, happily for the present ge- 
neration, they have since been 
translated. 

That he was not destitute of ta- 
lents for efficient action, appears 
from his promptly removing from 
the neighbourhood of the college 
all incitements to dissipation, and 
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increasing the revenues of the in- 
stitution by a personal application 
to the Protector at London. Per- 
ceiving that many students were 
deficient in the elementary branch- 
es of education, he exerted himself 
to promote the establishment of 
grammar schools in the several 
Presbyteries, with proper endow- 
ments, and the compilation of suit- 
avle elementary treatises. He con- 
tinued to discharge his duties as 
Principal of the University, with 
reat reputation, for ten years, when 
ine resigned, in consequence of his 
acceptance of the episcopal office. 

Charles II., as destitute of gra- 
titude as of every other virtue, 
resolved to force episcopacy on 
those Covenanters who had lavish- 
ed their blood in his behalf. The 
means by which he attempted to 
accomplish this object, were as 
impolitick, as the object was un- 
Just. The commission was given 
to the Larl of Middleton, “a man 
o: base origin, and baser manners, 
—obstinate, cholerick, licentious, 
and cruel.” His coadjutor was 
James Sharp, whose vile character 
and tragical end, are well known. 
Sharp secured to himself the pri- 
macy through the favour of Lord 
Clarendon; and hence the appoint- 
ments to the inferior sees were 
principally made by him; and as 
Burnet remarks, and as facts abun- 
dantly prove, the individuals select- 
ed, were, with the exception of 
Leighton, as bad as could well 
have been found. Leighton’s ap- 
pointment seems to have been 
owing to his relative, Sir Ellis 
Leighton, an intriguing, ambitious 
man, who thought that a mitre in 
his family would lead to its ag- 
grandizement, and so contrived to 
get his nephew recommended to 
the king. Leighton was at first 
unwilling to accept, and was final- 
ly induced to do so only by a pe- 
remptory order of the court “ to 
accept, unless in his conscience he 
considered the episcopal office un- 
lawful.”” His acceptance was at- 
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tributed to mercenary motives by 
some of his former friends, but 
there can be no doubt of his honest 
attachment to moderate episcopa- 
cy, and of his sincere desire “ to 
serve the church in the best man- 
ner he was able.” At this time he 
entertained a confident expecta- 
tion of effecting a union between 
the Episcopalians. and Presbyte- 
rians, on the ground of mutual 
concession. This fact shows his 
freedom from the party spirit of 
the times; and also, how little he 
knew of the tenacity with which 
religious opinions are held, when 
they have been hallowed, as it were, 
by persecution. 

There is one part of Leighton’s 
conduct in this affair, which is 
open to just exception. It was his 
receiving the orders, first of dea- 
con, and then of priest, from Eng- 
lish bishops, previously to his con- 
secration. It was required by the 
Bishop of London, on the ground 
of the invalidity of his Presbyte- 
rian ordination. Leighton denied 
the soundness of this objection, yet 
“ being little scrupulous about the 
circumstantials of ecclesiastical 
polity,” he yielded; not reflect- 
ing on the impression which this 
compliance would produce. The 
view he took of the ceremony im- 
posed upon him was, that “ the re- 
ordaining of a priest ordained in 
another church, imported nothing 
more than that they received him 
into orders according to their own 
rules; and did not infer the annul- 
ling the orders he had formerly 
received.” He should have fore- 
seen that others would not put the 
same construction on it. But 
those possessed of the honesty of 
Leighton, are seldom suspicious 
of misconstruction on the part of 
others. 

Leighton, at his own request, 
was appointed to the inconsidera- 
ble see of Dunblane, in Perthshire. 
He was anxious to proceed imme- 
diately to healing the disorders of 
the church, by uniting the parties 
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which divided it; and by remov- 
ing whatever was opposed to the 
progress of true piety. But he 
found no assistants among his 
colleagues. They were intent only 
on establishing a hierarchy. In- 
stead of adopting the conciliatory 
plan for union, proposed by Leigh- 
ton, an act for the abolishment 
of Presbyterian judicatories was 
passed before they left London; 
which was immediately followed 
by an act asserting the king’s su- 
premacy, reinstating the bishops 
in their parliamentary privileges 
and civil dignities; in short, esta- 
blishing prelacy of the highest 
kind. 

This mode of procedure, to- 
gether with a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with their characters, 
on the part of Leighton, so dis- 
couraged him, that he remarked 
to Burnet, that “in the whole pro- 
gress of this affair, there appeared 
such cross characters of an angry 
Providence, that how fully soever 
he was satisfied in his own mind, 
as to episcopacy itself, yet it seem- 
ed that God was against them; 
that they were not like to be the 
men that should build up his 
church; so that the struggling 
about it seemed to him like a 
fighting against God.” 

When the bishops were invited 
to take their seats in Parliament, 
Leighton alone declined. It was 
his resolution from the beginning, 
never to mix in Parliament, unless 
some matter affecting the interests 
of religion was in agitation. Ac- 
cordingly, his first appearance 
there, was on the question respect- 
ing the oath of supremacy. As 
the oath was worded, it required 
nothing but what the covenanters 
were willing to admit; viz. that 
the king should be recognised as 
the civil head of the church, as 
well as the state. The phraseo- 
logy was no doubt intentionally 
made equivocal, for the purpose 
of bringing some of the covenant- 
ers under the penalties of disloyal- 
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ty. When some of them required 
a qualification of it, it was refused. 
Leighton advocated their cause, 
acknowledged that the oath was 
susceptible of a bad interpretation, 
and insisted that something should 
be done to guard against it. 

Leighton discharged the duties 
of his episcopate in the manner 
which his uniform piety and mo- 
deration would lead us to expect. 
“ He was constantly passing from 
parish to parish, catechising, 
preaching, and correcting disor- 
ders, especially among the clergy; 
knowing that spirituality would 
never abound among the people, 
until the pulpits were filled with 
holy men.” The following letter, 
to the heritors* of the parish of 
Stratton, illustrates his manner of 
proceeding in filling the vacant 
benefices. 


Worthy Gentlemen and Friends— 

“ Being informed that it is my duty to 
present a person fit for the charge of the 
ministry now vacant with you, I have 
thought of one, whose integrity and piety 
I am so fully persuaded of, that [ dare 
confidently to recommend him to you, as 
one who, if the hand of God do bind that 
work upon him amongst you, is likely, 
through the blessing of the same hand, to 
be very serviceable to the building up of 
your souls heavenward ; but is as far from 
suffering himself to be obtruded, as I am 
from obtruding any upon you: so that un- 
less you invite him to preach, and, after 
hearing him, declare your consent and de- 
sire towards his embracing of the call, you 
may be secure from the trouble of hearing 
any further concerning him, either from 
himself or me; and if you please to let me 
know your mind, your reasonable satisfac- 
tion shall be to my utmost power endea- 
voured, by your affectionate friend 

and humble servant, 
R. Leiegnton. 


He recommended to his clergy, 
a plain and practical mode of 
preaching, adapted to “the cha- 
racter of the audience, which is 
made up, for the most part, of illi- 
terate persons.” After hearing a 
plain homely sermon, he expressed 
the highest satisfaction; “for the 


* The heritors of a parish are the own- 
ers of the real property within it. 
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good man,” said he, in reference 
to the preacher, “ seems in earnest 
to catch souls.” 

It appears that he took no pro- 
minent part in the settlement of 
the church in the early part of his 
episcopate, hoping that the result 
of his pacific efforts might induce 
the other bishops to follow his ex- 
ample. But he soon found that 
his hopes were vain; and seeing 
them totally destitute of the Chris- 
tian graces, he designated them in 
scriptural language, “ empty vines, 
bringing forth fruit only to them- 
selves.” “I have met,’ he would 
say, “ with many cunning plotters, 
but with few truly honest and skil- 
ful undertakers. Many have I 
seen who were wise and great as 
to this world, but of such as are 
willing to be weak that others 
may be strong, and whose only 
aim it is to promote the prosperity 
of Zion, have I not found one in 
ten thousand.’ Thus discouraged, 
he resolved to lay down his charge, 
“which he had taken up not as a 
dignity, but as across and burden.” 
He first resolved to lay before the 
king a faithful picture of the state 
of things in Scotland. He accord- 
ingly went up to London, and in 
an interview with the monarch, 
“he declared that the severities 
practised upon objectors to the 
new establishment, were such as 
his conscience could not justify, 
even for the sake of planting 
Christianity in a heathen land: 
and much less could he agree to 
them for an end comparatively so 
insignificant, as that of substitut- 
ing one form of ecclesiastical go- 
vernment for another. He there- 
fore sought permission to resign 
his bishoprick, lest by retaining it, 
he should seem a party to vio- 
lences, at which his principles 
and feelings revolted.” The king 
professed to disapprove of the con- 
duct of Sharp, and pledged him- 
self to stop the application of the 
secular sword; but would not per- 
mit Leighton to vacate his see. 
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He therefore returned to Scotland, 
and laboured to promote those pa- 
cifick measures which the king 
had engaged to sanction. 

In 1669, the Assertory Act, an 
act greatly increasing the royal 
prerogative, was laid before the 
parliament of Scotland. It assert- 
ed that “all things relating to the 
external government of the church 
belonged to the crown, and that all 
things relating to ecclesiastical 
meetings, matters and persons, 
were to be ordered according to 
such directions as the king should 
send to his privy council.” Lord 
Tweedale, and the other moderate 
men, were less opposed to this 
measure, as they thought it was 
designed to remove the impedi- 
ments out of the way of the paci- 
fick measures the king had enter- 
ed on; as it would supersede the 
tedious formalities and contentious 
proceedings of parliament. Leigh- 
ton did not give it his suffrage till 
after stating many objections, and 
causing several modifications. 
When it came out with the royal 
sanction, it was found that a num- 
ber of clauses had been added, 
and that the modifications he had 
caused, were omitted. The con- 
duct of Leighton in voting for this 
act was severely censured, and 
even he, “to the end of his days, 
reflected on this affair with self- 
reproach, and bitterly regretted 
that his judgment should have 
slumbered on such an occasion.” 

The first exercise of the royal 
prerogative, was the removal of 
Archbishop Burnet from Glasgow, 
“in which he had earned but a sor- 
ry reputation for episcopal vir- 
tues,” and the offer of the place to 
Leighton. At first he was unwill- 
ing to accept it, but when he saw, 
that by increasing his influence, it 
might enable him to accomplish 
the object of his heart, the union 
of parties, he finally consented, 
and received in consequence a 
summons to court. There he 
made known the state of affairs, 





and represented the “ great advan- 
tages which would accrue to his 
majesty’s governments, if the peo- 
ple of Scotland could be brought 
to a better temper.” His plain 
sound sense and honesty seem to 
have made an impression on the 
king, who acceded to the proposi- 
tions he presented, and caused a 
paper of instructions to be drawn 
up and transmitted to the minis- 
ter, together with an order to ob- 
tain the enactment of correspond- 
ing laws. Leighton’s next effort 
was to create such a spirit in his 
diocese, as should favour his con- 
ciliatory operations. For this pur- 
pose he held a synod of his clergy, 
but they “ were loud in their com- 
plaints of desertion and ill usage, 
and craved immediate redress. 
This appeal was answered with 
promises of compelling the peo- 
ple to attend church, and in- 
flicting fines and punishments on 
the contumacious.” “ Leighton,” 
says Burnet in his History, “in a 
sermon he preached to them, and 
in several discourses both in pub- 
lic and in private, exhorted them 
to look up more to God; to consi- 
der themselves as the ministers of 
the cross of Christ; and to bear 
the contempt and ill usage they 
met with, as a cross laid on them 
for the exercise of their faith and 
patience; to lay aside all appetite 
of revenge; to humble themselves 
before God; to have many days 
of secret fasting and prayer; and 
to meet often together that they 
might quicken and assist one ano- 
ther in those holy exercises; and 
then they might expect blessings 
from heaven upon their labours.” 
He also visited the most influen- 
tial Presbyterian ministers, and 
endeavoured to win them over by 
gentleness and argument; inform- 
ing them of the propositions 
which would soon be laid before 
them in a regular form, and entreat- 
ing them to use their influence in 
“uniting all parties in the bonds 
of amicable forbearance at least, if 
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not in perfect unanimity.” But 
he was every where received with 
coldness and distrust. They had 
been too often deceived, to regard 
even the promises of Leighton. 
He proceeded, however, to call 
“a solemn official congress with 
the Presbyterian leaders, in hope 
that some might be brought to 
enter into his. measures for a 
union; if not, that it might be dis- 
covered to the nation at large, 
with what party it rested that the 
breaches of the church were not 
healed.”’ 

We must here remind our read- 
ers that the troubles complained 
of, were occasioned by the violent 
thrusting of episcopacy upon those 
who had before enjoyed in peace 
and unity the Presbyterian form. 
It was well known to the nation at 
large by whom the breach was oc- 
casioned. 

The first meeting was held in 
Holyrood House, in Edinburgh, 
and was attended by a large num- 
ber of the principal persons of 
each party. Concessions were of- 
fered by Leighton, till episcopacy 
was reduced to a mere name; yet 
the Covenanters saw in that no 
reason why they should abandon 
their form. A second meeting, 
held a few months after, was at- 
tended with no better success. He 
then sent Burnet (the professor of 
divinity at Glasgow) with five 
other of the Episcopal clergy, 
who were “in the highest esteem 
for erudition and piety,” on a tour 
through the western counties, to 
“argue on the ground of accom- 
modation.” But they, as was to 
have been expected, produced no 
impression. It isa matter of some 
surprise that Leighton, with his 
characteristic soundness of judg- 
ment, should. have looked for suc- 
cess from these measures. But he 
was not possessed of the sterner 
feelings of human nature; and 
hence was not prepared to esti- 
mate their force in others, especi- 
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ally when excited by continued du- 
plicity and persecution. 

Having thus failed in his efforts 
at conciliation, he thought his 
work was done, and began to think 
of retiring to private life. “On 
scrutinizing his own heart, he could 
not perceive that he was prompted 
to this measure by successive dis- 
gusts; by impatience of the cross; 
by wounded pride; by secret in- 
dignation at Providence; or by his 
natural propensity to a quiet, stu- 
dious, and contemplative privacy. 
Was it not a duty, rather thana 
fault, to renounce a portion of 
anxious dignity, and barren use- 
fulness, for one more favourable 
to prayer and meditation, to com- 
munion with God, and to prepara- 
tion for eternity?’ Accordingly, 
he repaired to court, and tendered 
his resignation, which was at first 
refused; but afterwards the king 
gave him leave to withdraw at the 
end of a year. Having gained 
this point, he went back delighted, 
observing to Burnet that there 
“was now but one uneasy stage be- 
tween him and rest; and he would 
wrestle through it the best he 
could.” At the end of the year 
he went up to London, and laid 
down his archiepiscopate; after 
which, he resided for a short time 
in the college of Edinburgh, and 
thence retired to Broadhurst, the 
residence of his sister. He here 
resumed the duties of a parish 
minister, in one of the neighbour- 
ing churches, and continued to 
discharge them until the time of 
his death, which happened in 1684, 
when he was in the 74th year of 
his age. On a visit to London, he 
was suddenly seized with a pleuri- 
sy, of which he died in a few hours, 
at the Bell Inn, in Warwick lane. 

From the facts that we have 
thus presented, the reader wili be 
enabled to form an estimate of the 
character of this extraordinary 
man. We shall add a few lines 
from Burnet’s history of his own 
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times. He speaks of Leighton as 
“a bishop, that had the greatest 
elevation of soul; the largest com- 
pass of knowledge; the most mor- 
tified and most heavenly disposi- 
tion, that I ever yet saw in mortal; 
that had the greatest parts, as well 
as virtues, with the perfectest hu- 
mility, that I ever saw in man; 
and had a sublime strain in preach- 
ing, with so grave a gesture, and 
such a majesty, both of thought, 
of language and pronunciation, 
that I never once saw a wandering 
eye where he preached; and have 
seen whole assemblies often melt 
in tears before him; and of whom 
I can say with truth, that in a free 
and frequent conversation with 
him, for above two-and-twenty 
years, I never knew him say an 
idle word, or that had not a direct 
tendency to edification; and I ne- 
ver once saw him in any other 
temper, but that which I wished 
to be in in the last moments of my 
life. For that pattern which I 
saw in him, and for that conver- 
sation which I had with him, I 
know how much I have to answer 
to God.” 

The above, though written with 
the warmth of friendship, appears 
to us a true picture of Robert 
Leighton. 

Our limits will allow us to say 
but a word respecting his writings, 
none of which were published un- 
til after his decease. They are all 
of them worthy of attentive study, 
from the spirit which pervades 
them, and the valuable thoughts 
they contain. Though he paid no 
attention to the graces of compo- 
sition, yet he often wrote with 
great beauty and elevation. He 
not only puts us in possession of 
valuable thoughts, but excites the 
mind to action: his thoughts have 
the property of suggesting thoughts, 
which is the surest mark of a su- 
perior mind. Of his works, which 
consist chiefly of practical com- 
ments on various portions of Scrip- 
ture, sermons, and theological lec- 


tures, the commentary on the First 
Epistle of Peter, is the most valu- 
able; a work, which is probably 
as deeply endued with the spirit of 
piety as any other in the English 
language. 

We subjoin the additional short 
sketch of Leighton’s character, by 
his partial friend Bishop Burnet, 
as given in the New Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia. 

“He was accounted a saint,” 
says Bishop Burnet, “from his 
youth up. He had a great quick- 
ness of parts, a lively apprehen- 
sion, with a charming vivacity of 
thought and expression. He had 
the greatest command of the purest 
Latin that ever I knew in any man. 
He was a master both of Greek 
and Hebrew, and of the whole 
compass of theological learning, 
chiefly in the study of the Scrip- 
tures. But that which excelled all 
the rest was, he was possessed 
with the highest and noblest sense 
of divine things that ever I saw in 
any man. He had no regard to 
his person, unless it was to mor- 
tify it by a constant low diet, that 
was like a perpetual fast. He had 
a contempt both of wealth and re- 
putation. He seemed to have the 
lowest thoughts of himself possi- 
ble, and to desire that all other 
persons should think as meanly of 
him as he did of himself. He bore 
all sorts of ill usage and reproach 
like a man that took pleasure in it. 
He had so subdued the natural 
heat of his temper, that in a great 
variety of accidents, and in a 
course of twenty-two years of in- 
timate conversation with him, I 
never observed the least sign of 
passion but upon one single occa- 
sion. He brought himself into so 
composed a gravity, that I never 
saw him laugh, and but seldom 
smile. And he kept himself in such 
a constant recollection, that I do 
not remember thatever I heard him 
say one idle word. There was a 
visible tendency in all he said to 
raise his own mind, and those he 
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conversed with, to serious reflec- 
tions; he seemed to be in a perpe- 
tual meditation. And, though the 
whole course of his life was strict 
and ascetical, yet he had nothing 
of the sourness of temper that ge- 
nerally possesses men of that sort. 
His thoughts were lively; oft out 
of the way and surprising, yet just 
and genuine. And he had laid to- 
gether, in his memory, the great- 
est treasure of the best and wisest 
of all the ancient- sayings of the 
heathens as well as Christians, that 
I have ever known any man mas- 
ter of; and he used them in the 
aptest manner possible.” 

Our estimation of the sound 
theology of Archbishop Leigh- 
ton, as it appears in his published 
works, with which we have been 
long familiar, as well as our ad- 
miration of his fervent piety, are, 
we think, hardly surpassed by his 
warmest eulogists. Yet his change, 
if change it may be called, from 
Presbyterianism to Episcopacy, 
has always surprised us. We have 
wondered that he was not so shock- 
ed and disgusted by the treatment 
which his pious father received in 
the Episcopal church of England, 
(then of a far different character 
from what it is now; and wholly 
unlike that church in the United 
States) as to render the very nam- 
ing of Episcopacy, revolting to him 
as long as he lived. The first sen- 
tence of the article under the word 
Leighton, in the Edinburgh En- 
cyclopedia, stands thus—* Leicu- 
ToN, Ropert, was the eldest son 
of Alexander Leighton, a native 
of Scotland, but a minister in Eng- 
land, whose publications in sup- 
port of the Puritanical tenets, 
drew upon him the vengeance of 
Bishop Laud, and subjected him, 
(besides the indignity of having 
his ears cut and his nose slit) to 
a cruel imprisonment of eleven 
years.” 

Far be it from us to insinuate 
that Bishop Leighton did not act 
with the approbation of his con- 
science in receiving ordination, 

Ch. Adv.—Vor. XI. 
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both priestly and prelatical, in the 
established church of England. 
Yet we much suspect that the cen- 
sure he received in the Synod, for 
not “ preaching to the times,” had 
more influence in this business 
than he was conscious of himself. 
And after all, he was not more 
than half a Prelatist; for he con- 
sidered his Presbyterial ordination 
valid, and only consented to its 
repetition by a bishop, to satisfy 
others, while for himself he was 
already satisfied—a singular pro- 
ceeding surely for a good and con- 
scientious man. At the same time, 
this act threw him entirely out of 
the Presbyterian church, and de- 
stroyed all his influence in it. 
Thus the very object which ap- 
pears to have had the principal in- 
fluence in this whole proceeding 
—the desire and expectation of 
uniting two adverse religious de- 
nominations—was reridered less 
likely to be compassed by him, 
than by almost any other man. In 
endeavouring to please both par- 
ties, he displeased and lost the 
confidence of both—the common 
result of all such attempts; which 
it would seem that a very mode- 
rate knowledge of the world, 
which Leighton had largely seen, 
should have taught him. But the 
truth is, his desire to restore peace 
to the distracted religious com- 
munity in Scotland, appears to 
have been a kind of ruling passion, 
that swallowed up every other con- 
sideration, and urged him to a 
course seemingly inconsistent both 
with sound judgment and stable 
principle; and which issued in de- 
stroying much of his usefulness, 
marring all his peace, and in one 
or two instances at least, sorely 
wounding his conscience. 

There is a firmness, as well as 
a meekness, which the Christian, 
who would best sustain his charac- 
ter and have the most influence, 
and do the most good, must be 
careful to maintain. No love of 
peace must shake this firmness, 


nor lead to any compromise of 
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principle—If it does, the loss will 
assuredly be far greater than the 
gain. Duty is ours, the ordering 
of events belongs to God—We are 
not to attempt to force them into a 
conformity with our wishes, by any 
unlawful compliances. Always, 
certainly, Christian duty ought to 
be performed with the spirit of 
meekness; and for “ speaking the 
truth in love,” we have an explicit 
command. But all this, is not only 
consistent with “ contending ear- 
nestly for the faith once delivered 
to the saints,”’ but is favourable to 
such a contention. We verily 
think and greatly fear, that the 
Presbyterian church, at this hour, 
is in danger from the cry of peace, 
peace, when there is no peace. 
Would that every minister of that 
church held the sound doctrine, 
and possessed the pure and sub- 
lime piety of Leighton; and if to 
this, all should add his peaceful 
disposition, our discord would va- 
nish like mist before the meridian 
sun. But take things as they are, 


and the Leightons who attempt to 
reconcile all parties, will, we au- 
gur, bring about the one or the 
other of two undesirable events; 
they will either get a majority of 
the church to sacrifice principle 
to peace; or labour in vain, and 
lose the confidence of their bre- 
thren. We would rather the latter 
event should be realised than the 
former, but we deprecate both. 
We believe that our church will 
never have purity and peace in 
union, till it is purged by disci- 
pline of the false doctrine which 
defiles it, and the false measures 
which distract it; and we long to 
see all the real friends of the doc- 
trines and ecclesiastical order laid 
down in our publick standards 
united, and marching to this object 
with firmness without rashness, 
with unwavering determination as 
to the issue, but with all the pre- 
caution, kindness and concession, 
of which the case will properly 
admit. 
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Gas Works.—An investigation of con- 
siderable interest has Jately been conclud- 
ed at Boston. A number of persons resid- 
ing and owning property in the vicinity of 
the Gas Works in that city, presented to 
the public authorities a remonstrance 
against their continuance, as being a “ pub- 
lic nuisance.” They complained that they 
were injurious to health, and oe in 
consequence of the bad odour arising from 
them ; that there was great danger of ex- 
plosion, and that the effect of those causes 
combined had been to reduce the value of 
real estate in their neighbourhood. The 
subject was referred to a committee of the 
Board of Aldermen, who have just con- 
cluded their inquiries and made public the 
result. They consulted several of the most 
eminent physicians of the city, who con- 
curred in the opinion that nothing had 
come to their knowledge which would war- 
rant the belief that the works were inju- 
rious to health; on the contrary, it was 
their belief that they would tend to coun- 
teract epidemic diseases produced by at- 
mospheric influence. It is stated that per- 


sons residing in the vicinity of the Gas 
Works at Paris, were more exempt from 
the Cholera than any other class in the 
city. The same gentlemen gave their 
opinion that there was not the slightest 
danger of explosion at the works, except 
for a very short time at their commence- 
ment, and cited the authority of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, and other distinguished sci- 
entific persons to the same effect. On the 
other two points, as was to be expected, 
there was great diversity in the testimony 
before the committee, but the evidence of 
inconvenience and injury to property was 
not, in their opinion, sufficiently strong to 
call for the interposition of the public 
authorities, especially as the general com- 
fort and welfare are greatly promoted by 
the use of Gas Lights. 


Winter Evenings—We observe with 
pleasure, that arrangements have been 
made, or are making, in many of the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, and in 
not a few smaller places, for courses of 
lectures on useful branches of knowledge, 
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for the approaching winter evenings.— 
Most of these appear to be designed to ex- 
cite general interest, and to diffuse instruc- 
tion omens different classes. 

A little forecast now exercised, in almost 
any town and village in the country, might 
insure similar benefits to the inhabitants. 
Scientific individuals are not required, nor 
even is a college education indispensable, 
to render a lecturer, or the writer of com- 
munications to be read to a mixed au- 
dience, at once acceptable and instructive. 
Practical information is almost always lis- 
tened to with greater attention than theore- 
tical speculations or general results, and is 
far better fitted to lead the mind in a useful 
train of observation and reflection. In al- 
most every neighbourhood there are some 
individuals eapable of instructing those 
around them; and it should certainly be 
regarded as an object of general interest 
and exertion, to procure such a course of 
instruction, and a respectable audience to 
receive it. The general good is in various 
ways promoted by such means. Those who 
have their time and their attention less 
occupied with useful subjects, have less 
inclination and leisure for foolish, expen- 
sive and vicious amusements. The peace, 
the harmony, the prosperity, and the se- 
curity of society are thus promoted; and 
these are objects in which every individual 
is personally interested. Good parents, 
good friends, rulers, magistrates, the pro- 
moters of temperance, morality, instruc- 
tion and religion must regard with favour 
plans of a nature analogous to those which 
we advocate.—.V. Y. Daily Adv. 


An article has been going the rounds of 
the papers, illustrating the immense cen- 
trifuga! force acquired by a revolving body, 
by the bursting of a grindstone at the vu" 
States Armory in Springfield. An accident 
of a similar kind, though on a larger scale, 
occurred a short time since at the Manu- 
factory of Mr. J. C. Hedenburgh, in the 
upper part of this town. An immense 
stone, weighing upwards of a ton and a 
half, was revolving with great rapidity, 
when it broke into four parts, one of 
which struck the ceiling above, and, in its 
fall, grazed and considerably injured the 
person who was engaged in grinding. Ano- 
ther part flew off at right angles and struck 
a pier with such a force as to displacea 
stone about two feet over ; and the remain- 
ing two parts descended into the wheel 
pit below. One of the most singular cir- 
cumstances is the very near equal division 
of the stone, the four pieces having been 
ascertained to weigh 957, 930, 915, 895 
pounds. On examination, no traces of 
any old cracks or flaws could be discover- 
ed in thestone, which had been in use about 
a week ; but the rupture appeared to have 
been owing entirely to the velocity of the 
revolutions.—.Vewark Daily Adv. 
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The three most brilliant planets of our 
system (Venus, Jupiter and Mars) may be 
seen between 5 and 6 o'clock in the even- 
ing. Mars is in the east, near the Pleiades, 
and about 18 degrees above the horizon ; 
Jupiter nearly the same distance from the 
meridian, and Venus in the west, about 12 
degrees from the horizon—so that as the 
observer faces the south, be has Mars on 
his left, Jupiter nearly in the front of him, 
and Venus on his right; and he may amuse 
himself by trying to discover the cemet. 


The completion of the Ohio Canal has 
epened an uninterrupted internal commu- 
nication by water, between New York and 
New Orleans. The channels are the Hud- 
son river, the Erie canal, the Lake, the 
Ohio canal, the Ohio river, and the Mis- 
sissippi—a distance of 2500 miles less than 
the route by the Atlantic and the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Ohio canal is more than 
oe miles long, and the Erie canal nearly 


The Bosphorus—A Sketch—The stran- 
ger whose felicity it has been to float be- 
tween the shores of the Bosphorus, will 
often glance back with mingled feelings 
of regret and satisfaction to the memory 
of those magical waters. This splendid 
strait, stretching from the harbour of Con- 
stantinople to the mouth of the Euxine, 
may be about twenty miles in length, and 
its ordinary breadth seldom exceeds one 
mile. The old Greek story is, that one 
might hear the birds sing on the opposite 
shore. And thus two great continents 
are divided by an ocean stream narrower 
than many rivers that are mere bounda- 
ries of kingdums. Yet it is strange that 
the character of these two famous divi- 
sions of our earth is no where more 
marked than on the shores of the Bospho- 
rus. The traveller turns without disap- 
pointment from the gay and glittering 
shores of Europe, to the sublimer beauty 
and the dusky grandeur of Asia. 

The European side, until] you advance 
within four or five miles of the Black Sea, 
is almost uninterruptedly studded with 
fanciful ornamental buildings; beautiful 
villages, and brilliant summer palaces, and 
bright kiosks, painted in arabesque, and 
often gilt—The green back ground to 
the scene is a sparkling screen of terraced 
gardens, rising up a chain of hills whose 
graceful undulations are crowned with 
groves of cypress and of chestnut, and 
occasionally breaking into fair and deli- 
cate valleys, richly wooded, and crossed 
by a gray and antique aqueduct. 

But in Asia the hills rise into moun- 
tains, and the groves swell into forests. 
Every thing denotes a vast, and rich, and 
prolific land ; but there is something clas- 
sical, antique, and even mysterious, in its 
general appearance. An air of stillness 
and deep repose pervades its leas culti- 
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vated and less frequented shores; and the 
very — as they linger over the lofty 
peak of “the Giant's grave,” seem con- 
scious that they are hunting some heroic 
burial place. 

Bible in Central Africa.—From their 
“Monthly Extracts of Correspondence,” 
for August, we learn, that the Directors 
of the British and Foreign Bible Scoiety 
have recently received one of the most in- 
teresting applications probably ever made 
to that Institution. It was for ten Arabic 
Bibles, and fifty Arabic Testaments, for 
the expedition that is now fitting out in 
Liverpool, to proceed up the river Congo 
under the guidance of those interesting 
young men, the Landers, whose journal of 
their voyage down the river, has recently 
been published. The books are intended 
to be presented to the African Kings and 
Chiefs, whom they may visit in their pro- 
gress to the interior. Six of the Bibles 
were directed to be splendidly bound, cor- 
ners plated, and clasped ; four were to be 
Bound less expensively, colour of the 
binding to be chiefly green (the favourite 
colour of the natives) and scarlet ; and the 
Testaments were to be neatly bound in 
the same colours. The following is an 
extract from the letter of Mr. Laird, the 
gentleman who made the application:— 
[.V. ¥. Observer.] 

“The Bibles and Testaments in the 
Arabic, which I have ordered, | intend to 
send under charge of my son, Mac Gregor 
Laird, who goes out with Mr. Richard 
Lander, in charge of the Expedition to 
Central Africa. The cost of these books, 
bound as I have ordered, I will pay my- 
self. Should the Society be disposed to 
send any more, either for sale or distribu- 
tion among the natives, I have no hesita- 
tion in guaranteeing the cost price, to the 
extent of fifty copies of the New Testa- 
ment." Mr. Lander informs me that the 
Chiefs, with a few exceptions, read and 





* The Committee sent 100 Arabic Tes- 
taments, and 100 Arabic Gospels, in plain 
bindings. 


write the Arabic; and such as do not, 
have Arab secretaries to do it for them :— 
so that a wide field is opened for the intro- 
duction of the word of God into a hitherto 
unknown land—unknown at least to Eu- 
ropeans.” 

Sir David Brewster was born at Jed- 
burgh, in Scotland, in 1781, and was de- 
signed for the church, in which several 
brothers now have livings. After gra- 
duating at the University, where he had 
the advantage of the instructions of Robi- 
son, Playfair, and Stewart, he commenced 
the study of opticsat the age of 19. From 
that period to the present he has been the 
indefatigable, and untiring investigator of 
Natural Philosophy. Among his numer- 
ous works, are the Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pedia which he edited, a Treatise on 
New Philosophical Instruments, on the 
Polarity of Light, the Life of Sir Isaac 
Newton, a Treatise on Optics, the Proper- 
ties of the Lever. But there is an im- 
mense number of papers on important 
subjects from his pen, which are to be 
found in the scientific journals of Great 
Britain for the last twenty-five years. 

Among his inventions are several prac- 
tical improvements in philosophical instru- 
ments. The Kaleidoscope, one of the 
most beautiful toys of modern times, and 
which was pirated, notwithstanding a pa- 
tent right, to an immense extent; a hy- 
draulic tube, by which objects can be seen 
in the ocean at any depth, and a variety 
of other instruments of utility and beauty. 

He has established and sustained several 
valuable journals, founded a number of 
scientific societies, delivered a great num- 
ber of lectures, and in all has proved him- 
self a great man. He has received va- 
rious literary honours in the form of me- 
dals, appointments and money. He was 
knighted in March last, and is now resid- 
ing on a small estate in Scotland, pursu- 
ing his philosophical career, which thus 
far has been a happy one, notwithstanding 
it has been per tantos casus, per tot dis- 
crimina rerum. 
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The following condensed and 
connected narrative of the origin, 
progress, and present state of the 
Mission at Travancore, we extract 
from the London Missionary Chro- 
nicle, for November last. These 
historical summaries are less cal- 
culated than particular details to 
produce excitement, but they con- 






tain far more information, and may 
be relied on as generally more au- 
thentick. The Travancore Mission 
has for us much interest. It is not 
only one of the most important, 
but hitherto the most successful 
of any one in India. It is also 
in the neighbourhood, and, we be- 
lieve, in occasional correspondence 
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American Mission in 


with the 
Ceylon, to which there appears to 
be a friendly allusion, at the close 


of the article. We confess that 
it was surprising, as well as grati- 
fying to us, to find that this Mis- 
sion now numbers nearly 4,400 
professing Protestant native Chris- 
tians. Without injury to the nar- 
rative, we have been able some- 
what to abridge it. 


TRAVANCORE, 


The kingdom of Travancore is situated 
on the western side of the southernmost 
part of the peninsula of India, and between 
the 8th and 10th degrees of north latitude. 
It was for some time, at the beginning of 
the present century, under the govern- 
ment of a Ranee, or queen, who held the 
supreme authority as regent, in trust, for 
her nephew the present Rajah, then in his 
minority. No correct census has been 
taken of the population of the kingdom, 
byt it has been calculated to contain about 
1,500,000, of which, it is computed, from 
60,000 to 70,000 are Syrian Christians. 
The number of Protestants is between 
4,000 and 5,000; but neither the number 
of the Roman Catholics, nor that of the 
Jews is known. The rest of the popula- 
tion consists of Hindoos, whose religion 
does not essentially differ from that of the 
Hindoos in other parts of India; but, in 
consequence of Travancore being the only 
portion of Hindostan which was not sub- 
jected to Mohammedan conquest, its my- 
thology (as is also the case with its cus- 
toms and manners, and the style of its 
buildings,) retains more of its ancient cha- 
racter than that of any other part of India. 
The metropolis of the kingdom is Trivan- 
deram. It is that part of the country, by 
far the most populous one, which lies 
southward of the capital, extending from 
thence to Cape Comorin, that constitutes 
the principal scene of the Society's opera- 
tions in this part of the East Indies. 

Nagercoil, the principal station of the 
Society’s mission in this quarter, is situ- 
ated about 14 miles from Cape Comorin, 
in a populous vicinity; centrical as to a 
considerable number of the out-stations 
belonging to the mission, possessing the 
advantages of a comparatively temperate 
and salubrious climate, and surrounded by 
scenery both of great beauty and of extra- 
ordinary magnificence. 

The Society’s mission in Travancore 
was commenced by Mr. Ringeltaube in 
1806, under the auspices of Colonel (now 
General) Macauley, the British President, 
who rendered valuable aid to the infant 
cause. Mr. Ringeltaube was the first 
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Protestant missionary in this part of India. 
His highly useful labours, which were 
chiefly of an itinerant character, com- 
menced in the Tinnevelly country, but 
were afterwards prosecuted partly in that 
district, and partly in Travancore, and, at 
length, in Travancore only. Here he fix- 
ed his head quarters at Malaudy. In one 
of his earliest itinerancies in the Tin- 
nevelly country, he made a circuit of about 
400 miles, during which he visited the Sy- 
rian Christians scattered throughout the 
district, endeavouring, as far as possible, 
to promote the purification of their 
churches, and the appointment of more ef- 
ficient catechists. 

In the prosecution of his great object in 
Travancore, he opened places of worship 
at 6 or 7 different stations, which he con- 
stantly visited—commenced school opera- 
tions—distributed the Scriptures in differ- 
ent languages, with good effect, and by 
these, and every other means within his 
power, exerted himself to diffuse a know- 
ledge of the gospel among the natives. 
tHe continued thus to labour alone for se- 
veral years, in the course of which he ad- 
mitted to baptism many hundred persons 
who had renounced idolatry and embraced 
Christianity. In 1812, the number of 
these amounted to 677, which, in follow- 
ing years, was considerably increased. 

n 1818, the Rev. Charles Mead arrived 
in Travancore, shortly after Mr. Ringel- 
taube had left the station, and, for a short 
time, resided at Malaudy. In September, 
the same year, he was joined by the Rev. 
Richard Knill. These brethren succes- 
sively took up their residence at Nager- 
coil, in a dwelling-house, presented to the 
Society for the use of the mission by the 
Rannee, and which had been previously 
occupied by the British Resident, the late 
Colonel Munro, who, during the time he 
resided in this part of India, warmly pa- 
tronised the missionaries, showed them 
much personal kindness, and rendered 
substantial services to the mission. 

In the same year a considerable num- 
ber of the natives, who had professedly re- 
nounced heathenism, manifested an ear- 
nest desire to be instructed in the know- 
ledge of Christianity; and, during that 
and the following year, about 3, of 
them placed themselves under the instruc- 
tion of the missionaries with that view ; 
exclusive of about 900 who had been pre- 
viously brought into connexion with the 
mission under Mr. Ringeltaube. In 1819, 
Mr. Knill, compelled by ill health, return- 
ed to England, where he arrived in No- 
vember that year. The Rev. Charles 
Mault joined the mission in December, 
1819; and Messrs. Ashton and M‘Ally, 
who had received their education under a 
Protestant missionary in India, were en- 


gaged as assistants in 1820. 


Native Services, §c.—In 1820, places of 
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worship were opened at Tittevelly and 
Agatesurum, and about 500 natives bap- 
tized. In 1821, the benetit resulting from 
the preaching of the gospel was evinced 
by the marked difference which was appa- 
rent between the conduct of those na- 
tives who had embraced Christianity and 
that of those who still continued idolaters. 
a 7. - ad * 7 

In 1831, the number of congregations 
was, in the eastern division, 30, and, in the 
western division, 43. From the returns re- 
ceived since the report made at the last 
anniversary of the Parent Society, it ap- 

ears that the number of congregations, 
in the eastern division, has increased to 
50, and that of the members of the same, 
on an average, to between 1,500 and 
1,600; and that the number of congrega- 
tions in the western division has increased 
to 60, and the members belonging to the 
same to 2,532; making a total, including 
both divisions, of one hundred and ten con- 
gregations, containing above four thou- 
sand individuals. 

The brethren have, from time to time, 
reported the improved attendance of the 
people on public worship—their serious 
deportment and attention in the house of 
God—the decisive evidence which has ap- 
peared of not a few having received the 
grace of God in truth—the happy deaths 
of several who have died in the faith of 
the gospel—the desire manifested by 
many to promote the salvation of their 
friends and neighbours—the improved ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and an obvious 
amelioration of the temporal condition of 
many of the natives. 

Native Schools —The native schools, 
which had been commenced by Mr. 
Ringeltaube, continued, from time to time, 
to increase, after the arrival of Messrs. 
Mead, Knill, and Mault (with the excep- 
tion of the years 1822 and 1823, during 
which period they, from different causes, 
fluctuated considerably), viz., from 10 to 
15 in 1820, to 32 in 1821, and, in 1824, to 
48, containing 1,327 children. 
* - * * * - 

In 1830, the number of children in the 
schools, in the eastern division, was in- 
creased to 1,700 (exclusive of the female 
schools, of which one only, containing 50 
girls, was reported in that year;) and 
that of the schools in the western division 
to 37, and the scholars to 954. In 1831, 
the number of the schools in the eastern 
division was 49, the number of scholars 
having increased to 1,792, of whom 107 
were girls; and that of the schools in the 
western division to 43, but with a reduc- 
tion in the number of scholars to 859, being 
95 less than the number returned for 
1830. According to returns received 
since the report of the Society at its last 
anniversary, there is, in the schools of the 
eastern division, an addition of 149 scho- 


lars; and, in the western division, addi- 
tions of 5 schools and 303 scholars, making 
a total, including both divisions, of ninety- 
seven schools, containing upwards of 
three thousand and one hundred scholars. 

Besides the schools above enumerated, 
there is an Adult Female School; among 
those included in the enumeration, are a 
school called the Bazaar School, for the 
instruction of the children of Mohamme- 
dans as well as of Hindoos; an Orphan 
School, supported by friends in India ; and 
a School of Industry. Of the native fe- 
male schools, of which there are five, one 
is situated at Nagercoil, under the super- 
intendence of Mrs. Mault, and the other 
at Neyoor, under that of Mrs. Mead. The 
rest are situated at three different out- 
stations. But the most important schooi 
is the Central School, or Seminary, at Na- 
gercoil, established in 1819, the immediate 
design of which is to impart to boys of su- 
perior natural abilities, selected from the 
other schools, besides Christian instruc- 
tion, an acquaintance with general litera- 
ture, and a grammatical knowledge of 
Tamil. It was designed that they should 
be also instructed in English, for the pur- 
pose of opening to them the vast stores of 
theological and other knowledge contain- 
ed in our language ; but this part of the 
design failed, from the want of a suitable 
tutor, which deficiency has lately been 
supplied by a recent engagement with Mr. 
Roberts, to whom has been confided the 
sole charge of the institution. This se- 
minary has usually contained about 30 
boys. Another of a similar character has 
been lately commenced at Neyoor. 

The benefits conferred by the native 
schools scattered over the whole face of 
the country, from Trivanderam to Cape 
Comorin, are valuable, numerous, and di- 
versified. While the children have been 
imbued with divine and other useful know- 
ledge, and raised in the scale of society, 
their parents, impressed with the im- 
provement which has taken place in their 
minds and manners, have themselves been 
led to inquire into the nature of the Chris- 
tian faith. The advantages of female edu- 
cation are now far better appreciated by 
many of the natives than formerly; and 
the repugnance to the instruction of their 
daughters, generally prevalent among 
Hindoos, has been in Travancore so far 
overcome as to admit of the applications 
for the reeeption of girls into the schools 
to be, in repeated instances, more nume- 
rous than the funds would meet. Seve- 
ral, both among the boys and girls, have 
afforded evidence of decided piety; and 
the moral and social improvement evinced, 
generally speaking, by the children edu- 
cated in the schools (which are all Chris- 
tian schools) is very gratifying and en- 
couraging. While the Protestant schools 
have been themselves thus useful, the Ro- 
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man Catholics, apparently from a spirit of 
jealousy, have been stimulated to multiply 
their own schools. 

Native Teachers, or Readers.—The em- 
ployment of a considerable number of 
teachers, or public readers of the Scrip- 
tures, tracts, &c. (not to mention assist- 
ant readers, who are numerous), supported 
by annual subscriptions from benevolent 
individuals in our own country, is a very 
important and interesting feature of this 
mission. The evidence of personal piety, 
and of zealous and useful labours, in re- 
gard to not a few of these native teachers, 
whose character and proceedings have 
been described in the reports from time to 
time inserted in this Chronicle, cannot 
but have afforded much satisfaction in the 
perusal, to the members of the Society in 
general, and especially to those individuals 
who, from year to*year, so generously 
contribute to their support. The number 
of native teachers, or readers, ernployed 
in this mission is, according to the last re- 
turns, in the eastern division of it, 16; and, 
in the western division, 14, making a total 
of 30, exclusive of assistant readers. 

Printing Offices, §&c.—There are two 
printing establishments belonging to this 
mission, one at each of the two head sta- 
tions, Nagercoil and Neyoor. That at the 
former station was established in 1820, and 
that at the latter in 1831. 

At the Nagercoil establishment, beside 
numerous tracts, catechisms, school-books, 
&c., there have been printed, in the Tamil 
version, St. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans, 
Ephesians, Galatians, Colossians, and those 
to Timothy and Titus; also the General 
Epistles of Peter. 

Numerous copies of the Scriptures in 
Tamil, thus printed, have been circulated, 
in separate portions, besides many thou- 
sands, annually, of religious tracts, the 
beneficial effects of which distribution 
have been extensive. Beside the direct 
benefit imparted in the perusal, they have, 
in many places, proved the means of 
awakening the attention of the natives to 
the subject of religion; and, in some, have 
induced them to throw away their idols, 
and to send their children to the mission 
schools. 

The Deputation, who inspected the 
state of the Travancore mission in 1827, 
describe, with peculiar delight and satis- 
faction, this extensive field of important 
operations, which, traversing from one 
end of it to the other, they surveyed and 
examined with equal interest and atten- 
tion. Afterwards, when writing to the 
Directors, they thus expressed themselves 
in reference to this mission:—‘ There is 
nothing, as far as we have seen, equal to 
it in all India, and we are strongly re- 
minded of what we had so often witnessed 
in the South Seas.” 

Since this very favourable testimony to 
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the state of the Travancore mission, in 
1827, was borne, by visiters who had sur- 
veyed the scene of its operations in the 
length and in the breadth thereof, and 
had attentively examined into, and on the 
spot recorded the details of those opera- 
tions, the number of professing Christians, 
in connexion with it, has increased from 
2,350 to nearly 4,400, and that of the na- 
tive schools from 59 to 90, and the chil- 
dren belonging to the same, under Chris- 
tian instruction, from 1,890 to 3,900; 
while the evidence as to the extent of good 
effected has been increasingly satisfactory, 
and the prospects of the efliciency, in fu- 
ture, of the extensive operations carrying 
forward, is continually becoming more 
and more animating and encouraging. 

The members of the Society, we feel 
assured, will not fail earnestly to pray that 
the moral and spiritual results of those 
operations may be proportionate to their 
magnitude and extent; and that from the 
southern extremity of India (in some of 
which missionaries from another Society 
also labour with great and increasing suc- 
cess) pure Christianity may progressively 
advance, till, in all directions, and through- 
out the entire region of Hindostan, it shall, 
at length, have extended its peaceful tri- 
umphs, and established its holy and righ- 
teous dominion. Amen. 


Austin Friars, 22 October, 1832. 


ee 


THE BIBLE IN INDIA, 


The following communication, 
relative to the success of the Bi- 
ble cause in the East Indies, is en- 
couraging, and will be gratifying 
to all who labour and pray for the 
progress of the gospel. It is taken 
from “The Monthly Extracts of 
the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, for October last;’’ and we 
subjoin the excellent remarks of 
the Committee by whom those ex- 
tracts are published. 


From the Eleventh Report of the Madras 
Auxiliary Society for 1831. 


The Rev. C. Rhenius, of Palam- 
cottah, writes as follows:— 


I have the pleasure to state, that the 
word of God, in the Tamil language, con- 
tinues, if not exactly to “run,” yet to 
walk on steadily, and to be glorified in this 
district. It meets with many obstacles in 
its way ; it is sometimes reviled, and often- 
er disregarded : still there have been also, 
in this year, instances of its being hailed 
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and welcomed as the only and sure guide 
to holiness, peace, and heaven. Among 
the congregations, many souls rejoice at 
it as the pearl of great price, and derive 
light and comfort from the glad tidings of 
salvation contained in it: many who were 
formerly heathen, and Roman Catholicks, 
** sit now under its shadow with great de- 
light, and its fruit is sweet to their taste.” 
I only wish I could say that it is univer- 
sally so: to too many of the inhabitants 
of this district it is still a closed or sealed 
book. Still, even among the heathen, it 
gains more and more respect; and we are 
encouraged to hope, that, by the gracious 
influences of the Holy Spirit, it works si- 
lently and secretly more good than we as 
yet perceive. 
ad * * * 

One of our Catechists was in March 
last at the great Idol Feast in Tritchen- 
door, where he met, among others, with 
many pupils from Travancore. He spoke 
with them about the vanity of idol wor- 
ship, and about Christianity; when a man 
in the crowd called upon his boy to tell 
what he had learned. The boy repeated 
a Christian Catechism. The catechist 
was surprised; and, upon inquiry, found 
that he had learned it in one of the mis- 
sion schools belonging to Nagercoil. Be- 
ing pleased with the boy, he wished to 
make him a present; and asked him what 
he would have, expecting nothing else but 
that he would ask for money or a cloth: 
but the boy quickly said, “ Give me the 
Gospel of St. Luke.” He gave him one 
immediately, with much joy. Such in- 
stances are not rare in this district, and 
show that the pupils like to read the gos- 
pels. 


- * ” * 


The Rev. W. Miller of Nager- 
coil has supplied the following 
statement:— 


You are aware that in this part of Tra- 
vancore a missionary apparatus has long 
been in operation, and some happy results 
exist. We have, over a wide extent of 
country, many flourishing schools, and 
congregations gathered from the heathen 
to worship the True and Living God. 
But without the aid afforded by your so- 
ciety, we could never accomplish the ob- 
ject of our schools, to any considerable 
extent. 

It is exceedingly delightful to us, and 
would, I am sure, be so to you, to witness 
the proofs of attention, and the knowledge 
of these sacred records, which many of 
them have acquired. Thus do “the ora- 
cles of God” supersede the absurd and 
abominable stories of heathen ignorance ; 
and thus will the Madras Bible Society, 
eventually, be instrumental in filling this 
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land with the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God. 

Among the heathen part of the popula- 
tion, much scriptural knowledge is dif- 
fused. This good effect we attribute 
chiefly to the Sacred Scriptures with 
which your society liberally furnishes us ; 
for these Scriptures are used in all our 
schools, they are read in publick by our 
readers, and they are occasionally distri- 
buted to such as appear qualified to re- 
ceive them. By these means, many hea- 
thens, respectable for their rank, proper- 
ty, or other circumstances, have acquired 
such a knowledge of divine truth, as 
would be sufficient, under the sanctifying 
operation of the Holy Spirit, to save their 


souls. 
* * * * 


The Rev. P. P. Schaffter makes 
the subjoined remarks, in a recent 
comunication:— 


It is with much pleasure that I commu- 
nicate to you some of my observations re- 
specting the distribution and the happy 
effects of the word of God in the Tinne- 
velly district, as I have been enabled to 
make them during the seven months of my 
residence here. 

If ever a sincere Christian could doubt 
of the good effects of the gospel upon a 
heathen land, | would propose to him, as 
a means to solve his doubts, to come and 
reside for some time in the Tinnevelly dis- 
trict; and to inquire into the mental state 
and conduct, both of those who have not 
received the word of God, and are com- 
paratively ignorant of it, and of those 
who have received it: having no doubt 
whatever, that the result of the inquiry of 
such aman would clear up all his doubts. 

* * * * 


In our congregations, very much good 
has been done by the word of God: their 
very existence isa proof of this. Among 
our Christians, the gospel is read and ex- 
plained every day, and bears fruit. It is 
true, and to be lamented, that the re- 
mains of idolatry are perceptible, and 
sometimes awfully striking, even in our 
congregations; but with this it ovght to 
be remembered, that they are ‘but just 
emerging from idolatry, and that the dis- 
ease is just curing. It must however be 
said, to the praise and glory of God, that 
a great change has taken place in the con- 
duct and character of those who have re- 
ceived the word of God: they now assem- 
ble every day to hear it, they abhor the 
idols they formerly worshipped, lying and 
deceit are less found among them than for- 
merly, and their conduct is in every re- 
spect more and more regulated by the dic- 
tates of the word of God and of conscience. 
We have also some truly, I hope, regene- 
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rated souls in our congregations, who feel 
end exhibit the power of the word of God, 
and who, something like David, meditate 
on it day and night. A woman of Edien- 
coolum, who shows by her conduct that 
her words are not vain words, told me, 
“‘The word of God is very sweet to my 
soul: when I hear it, [ forget all my trou- 
bles: when | am in trouble, I think how 
much Jesus has done for me, and this 
gives me consolation: therefore I send my 
girl to school, that she may learn to read 
this good word.” This woman is now one 
of the sweetest Christians 1 know, and is 
of great edification to the congregation 
with which she is connected; but all the 
graces and blessings she enjoys, she attri- 
butes to the word of God. 
* 6 cam 

The Rev. Mr. Howell of Cud- 
dapah makes the following obser- 
vations [on the Teloogoo Scrip- 
tures| in a letter which has just 
been received from him:— 

At Kanigherry (35 miles east of Com- 
bum), I met with a man whom I had seen 
in the Cuddapah jail some years ago, when 
he received a copy of Matthew’s gospel: 
this he now brought to me in many pieces, 
telling me, that the book had gone into 
several hands, and had been transcribed 
by them on palmyra leaves; so anxious 
were those who read it to possess a copy 
of it for themselves. I was glad to find 
he had committed parts of it to memory ; 
and some texts he quoted while I was en- 
gaged in conversation with the people ; 
such as, ‘‘ Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles?” and the parable of the 
sower also, with propriety. He is a man 
of the Mala or Pariar tribe; and might do 
much good among his own 7 if un- 
der the influence of the word. ve him 
a few more copies of the gospels, for which 
he felt very thankful. 

* * 


* * 
Whilst the committee earnestly 
long for greater things than any 
they have yet seen, they would not 
be unmindful of the goodness of 
God in doing through them, and 
by other means, what is too obvi- 
ous to be denied, if viewed with- 
out prejudice. To expect a rapid 
change of mind in an uninformed, 
prejudiced, and unthinking peo- 
ple, the great mass of whom are 
too ignorant to read, and whose 
minds are too untutored to reflect 
deeply on any subject, would be to 
expect miracles. But when we 
see a greater desire on the part of 
Ch. Adv.—V ol. XI. 
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natives to learn, and not a few in- 
stances in which persons are to be 
found who understand very cor- 
rectly the leading doctrines of the 
Bible; when we find many who are 
able and glad to read the Scrip- 
tures, and some willing to pur- 
chase them; when instances mul- 
tiply of a knowledge of the Sacred 
Scriptures, being found in situa- 
tions where it was supposed they 
had never been sent; when we see 
men of influence and talent who 
have not only emerged from ido- 
latry themselves, but, from a con- 
viction of its wickedness and ab- 
surdity, have proclaimed an exter- 
minating war against it, have sa- 
crificed the endearments of kin- 
dred ties, and have published, and 
are statedly publishing, to their 
countrymen the conviction of their 
own minds against the abomina- 
tions of Hinduisms;* in a word, 
when we find numerous instances 
in which the Sacred Scriptures, 
with other means, have been made 
instrumental in the conversion of 
sinners—instances wherein they 
have been embraced as a solace in 
affliction, a rule of conduct, anda 
guide of life—we are constrained 
to say, that much has been done, 
whilst we give all the praise unto 
God. 

The committee believe that the 
knowledge of the truth is slowly 
and silently work. ; its way into 
many districts of this immense 
country; that it is, on many occa- 
sions, the subject of conversation 
amongst the heathen; and that it 
is gradually exciting a spirit of in- 
quiry amongst them. They have 
much evidence, in proof that read- 
ers could more readily be found 
for the Scriptures, than Scriptures 
for all readers. Those, however, 
who know the condition of the na- 
tives are aware that the poverty of 
many precludes the possibility of 
their obtaining the Bible, except 


* The committee here allude to some re- 
cently-established periodical works in Cal- 
cutta, edited by natives. 
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by gratuitous distribution. The 
few who are in better circum- 
stances have their hearts so closed 
by covetousness, and are besides 
so insensible of their spiritual con- 
dition and necessities, that if they 
are ever led to the knowledge of 
the truth through the circulation 
of the Scriptures, it must be by 
the Bible coming to them “ with- 
out money and without price.” 
The committee desire to submit 
these considerations to all who 
have been made stewards of God’s 
bounty, and especially to all whom 
He has blessed with a saving 
knowledge of his truth; that they 
may be excited to supply the means 
of affording that revelation of mer- 
cy to the heathen, on which alone 
their own hopes of salvation de- 
pend. It would indeed be an aw- 
ful charge in the last day, for hea- 
then to make against this genera- 
tion of Christians: “I was able 
and willing to read that book 
which might have made me wise 
unto salvation; but you bestowed 
the bounty wherewith God had 
blessed you on your own aggran- 
dizement or luxury; and I perish 
in my sins.” 


SS 


DOMESTICK. 


From the Missionary Herald for December. 


CHEROKEES. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MR. 
BUTRICK. 


Notices of a persecuted Family. 


The history of Old Field here given 
commences about the period when the 
troops of the United States, having been 
sent by the President to the borders of the 
Cherokee nation for the purpose, as was 
supposed, of preventing encroachments 
upon the Cherokees by the inhabitants of 
Georgia, were withdrawn, and the troops 
of the state of Georgia took their place. 
The laws of Georgia then began to be ex- 
ecuted against the Cherokees. This fami- 
ly were compelled to remove from High- 
tower, which lies in that part of the nation 
claimed by Georgia, to the neighbourhood 
of Candy’s Creek, lying within the char- 


tered limits of Tennessee. The history 
of this family is not very unlike that of 
many others. 


“ August 1, 1832. Visited Old Field’s 
family, from Hightower, with whom Peg- 
gy resides, who isa member of the church, 
and also mother of Old Field’s wife. The 
history of this afflicted family is briefly as 
foliows. Old Field (this is his name, 
meaning a worn-out field) has long been 
among the most respectable and influential 
Cherokees at Hightower. He was former- 
ly captain of the light-horse, and since the 
adoption of the new Cherokee government, 
has been a member of the national coun- 
cil. He and his family were industrious, 
and had acquired a handsome property. 
He was a firm friend of Mr. Ross, and ad- 
hered strictly to his advice; resolved to 
keep his ground and suffer the conse- 
quences. When the United States troops 
were last in this country, a lieutenant 
told the Cherokees to bring him any 
Georgians who might be found in the 
country violating the intercourse law. 
Such were soon after found, and taken to 
the encampment, though then released. 
Old Field was one of the number who 
took them, and has lately been sued by 
them for false imprisonment, and had 
every thing taken from him, except his 
clothing, and some articles of bedding, hid 
out in the woods. His cattle, horses, hogs, 
provision, and the produce of the field, 
ripe and unripe, were all taken. His fa- 
mily still continuing in the house, his 
wife was threatened, taken, shut up, then 
dragged about with a rope round her neck, 
&c., until at length, finding all their exer- 
tions to defend themselves fail, they re- 
solved to leave that part of the country. 
Peggy, probably 80 or 90 years old, lived 
with another daughter, whose husband 
was a white man. He had, as we under- 
stand, enrolled, and had all her property 
or nearly all valued. This occasioned a 
difficulty between them, in which, it is 
said, she struck him; and on that account, 
in order to avoid being taken by the Geor- 
gia officers, was obliged to flee to the 
woods, and leave all she had for an inhu- 
man wretch to squander as he pleased. 
One night when the family of Old Field 
had to flee from the Georgians, the poor 
old woman attempted to follow, but fell, 
and cut her arm so that the wound still 
remains unhealed. All these persons with 
their little ones, are now within a mile of 
us, reduced in a day, from what might be 
called affluence in this country, to com- 
plete beggary and want. Old Field had 
determined to maintain his ground in de- 
fence of the rights of his country. This 
drew the attention of those who wanted 
the country, and excited, no doubt, their 
cruelty ; so that if any one deserves com- 
miseration for suffering in behalf of the 
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Cherokees, it is, I think, this family. Yet 
I fear but few will regard their distress, 
even among those who urged the course 
which has occasioned it. 

5. Sabbath. Attended a meeting of the 
session of this church. Lucy, a black 
woman, was examined, and received as a 
candidate for church membership. The 
usual prayer-meeting was attended at ten 
o'clock. About noon [ preached from 
Matthew vi. 31,32. Baptized Lucy and 
received her to the church. Tiger made 
a confession for drinking, which was ac- 
cepted; we then celebrated the holy com- 
munion. After publick worship, the ses- 
sion spent some time in conversation with 
two Cherokee women who wish to unite 
with the church. 


State of the people in the neighbourhood of 
Carmel. 


The missivn families, it will be recol- 
lected, were driven from this station as 
well as Hightower by the authorities of 
the state of Georgia, nearly a year ago. 
A demoralizing caiasnen, similar to what 
is here described, has been exerted by the 
intrusion of abandoned white men, and 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, through 
all that part of the nation claimed by 
Georgia, and where the laws of the Che- 
rokees have been rendered inoperative, by 
extending the jurisdiction of that state 
over it. 

Aug. 9. With my wife, and sister Ful- 
ler, rode to Carmel. Here we learn that 
two members of the church had lately 
been drinking, and conducting in a very 
shameful manner. One of these was once 
suspended a long time for this crime and 
again restored. The other members, as 
far as we can learn, have been supported 
in their Christian walk. The people ge- 
nerally seem to be sinking in dissipation. 
Stores (of white men) crowded with liquor 
are multiplying, and tempters are not 
wanting to draw all the poor Cherokees, 
old and young, into vice of almost every 
description. 

11. Partly in reading—partly with Che- 
rokees from Chickamaugah who came yes- 
terday. 

Andrew, a Cherokee brother, seems 
convinced that it will not be his duty to 
stay here much longer without a school. 
The youth generally are carried away by 
temptation, as with a flood. His family 
excepted, very few can be found, who are 
not already involved in the evils of gam- 
bling, drinking, &c. I told our friends f 
could not advise them to stay long and 
keep their children exposed to such temp- 
tations as were placed before them here. 
At candle-light we enjoyed a pleasant sea- 
son of prayer at the school-house. 

12. Sabbath. The day was rainy, though 
a good congregation assembled. We first 
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held a prayer meeting; then brother J. 
Sanders, and a brother from Chickamau- 
ah addressed their people. About noon 
spake from John i. 11, 12, and adminis- 
tered the Lord’s supper. Evening we 
held a meeting at the mission house, when 
I addressed the brethren and sisters on the 
importance of immediate exertion, &c. 


Remarks respecting the condition and pros- 
pects of the Cherokees. 


After his return from Carmel to Candy’s 
Creek, Mr. Butrick makes the following 
remarks, which seem peculiarly just. 

During this tour, by the remarks of 
some white people respecting the poor In- 
dians, we have been reminded of the wis- 
dom of Solomon, “ All the brethren of the 
poor do hate him; how much more do his 
friends go far from him. He pursueth 
them with words, but they are wanting to 
him.” Prov. xix. 7. Let a man be strip- 
ped of his earthly inheritance by the high- 
way robber, or by a national foe, whom he 
stood in the way to resist, or by any other 
means, how honourable and glorious so- 
ever, yet the moment he appears in the 
garb of poverty, a glance of pity, passing 
with the speed of lightning, can scarcely 
reach him, before the eye of scorn and 
contempt is immoveably fixed upon him. 

Thus it is easy for people now to begin 
to conclude that the “ Indians are des- 
tined of heaven to destruction.” So a 
gentleman told me the other day, to 
whom I replied, If it is determined that 
the United States shal! continue to pros- 
per in a course of oppression and cruelty, 
till they have time to destroy all the In- 
dians, they will doubtless do it; but should 
they learn to be just, nothing apparently 
would stand in the way of the improve- 
ment and salvation of these children of 
the forest. 

The situation of the Indians is now 
peculiarly dangerous. Their enemies in 
America, have ever been ready to ascribe 
every failure of missionary exertions 
among them, to their nature, and some 
secret decree of heaven for their destruc- 
tion; and the exertions of weak Chris- 
tians have too often been paralysed by such 
remarks. On the other hand, the Indians 
have generally seen nothing but avarice, 
fraud, and cruelty in Americans, because 
the wicked have always been very offi- 
cious, and kept as a bar between all good 
people and the Indians; so that the latter 
have scarcely seen a virtuous man in his 
true character, and of course have consi- 
dered all as traitors. For a few years 
past the wicked have seemed to step back, 
and Christians have come forward, and 
found the Indians generally kind, ready 
to receive instruction and susceptible of 
every kind of improvement. But now the 
wicked are roused again to action, and 
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seem determined to thrust every honest 
man from the heart and confidence of the 
Indians, and to cover the Bible and all di- 
vine institutions with reproach, and thus 
lead the poor Indians to swear eternal 
enmity to religion, as well as to those 
who profess to be its followers. Thus, 
while good people are tempted to with- 
hold their assistance, the Indians are 
tempted to detest all their offerings, and 
say, Bring no more vain oblations. We 
will never receive another offering at your 
hands. 


ARKANSAS CHOCTAWS. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF MR. WRIGHT, 
DATED SEPT. 267TH, 1532. 


Arrival at the new Choctaw Country. 


When Messrs. Wright and Williams, 
with their wives, were proceeding to the 
new Choctaw country last winter, the 
former was detained on his way at Little 
Rock, nearly 200 miles east of the Choc- 
taw boundary, by sickness. This affliction 
kept him from his missionary labours 
among the Indians for about six months. 

Through the kind care of a watchful 
Providence, I am permitted to write you 
from this distant land. We left Little 
Rock August 30th, and arrived here on 
the 14th instant. We were much favour- 
ed on the way. The weather was in ge- 
neral pleasant, and my health daily im- 
proving. I am now so far restored that I 
cherish the hope of being able to resume 
my labours among this people. And al- 
though I cannot labour with my hands, 
nor bear any violent exercise, yet riding 
on once | agrees well with me, and 
speaking does not injure me. With pro- 
per care and attention to my health, | 
trust I shall be able to preach as much as 
I have formerly done. The Lord has 
raised me up from the borders of the grave 
and brought me to this land, and [ trust it 
is that here I may labour and glorify his 
name in winning souls to Christ. 

Since my arrival here, I have visited 
the Six Town people, who are settled 
from 30 to 40 miles from this place, and 
was cordially welcomed by them. They 
had heard of my partial recovery, and 
were anxiously waiting my arrival amon 
them. The members of the church, wit 
one or two exceptions, have, as far as I 
ean learn, continued to adorn their profes- 
sion. It was good to meet with them 

ain after so long a separation, and unite 
with them again in praise to God for his 
redeeming love. 

There has been much sickness among 
the Choctaws generally, and especially 
among Mr. Nail’s and Nitakechi’s parties. 
Thirty-four of Mr. Nail’s party have died 
since they left the old nation; more than 
half of these, however died on the way. 
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Mr. Nail’s party are settled in two divi- 
sions—the Six Town people on Little 
river, and the Chikeshahe people on Red 
river, and both these sections of country 
have proved very unhealthy. The present 
amount of sickness, however, does not 
probably afford a just criterion for deter- 
mining the sickliness of the climate; as 
there is much more sickness than usual 
this season throughout the Arkansas Ter- 
ritory. 

The portions of the Choctaws mention- 
ed above, are those that inhabited the 
southern parts of the old nation, among 
whom Mr. Wright performed most of his 
missionary labours. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF MR. WIL- 
LIAMS, DATED AuGustT 2], 1832. 


Circumstances seemed to render it ex- 
pedient for Mr. Williams, and his family, 
when they reached the boundary of the 
new Choctaw country last spring, to re- 
main some months in the adjoining white 
settlements, until they should ascertain 
where it would be best to open a station, 
and could make other necessary arrange- 
ments for residing among the Indians. 


Removal into the Nation. 


During our stay in the white settle- 
ments adjacent, | visited the emigrant 
Choctaws as [ could, but found many hin- 
drances in the successful prosecution of 
missionary labour among them while thus 
situated. 

After a delay of about four months, and 
prayerful consideration of the subject, I 
concluded to settle on what is called by the 
white people the Mountain Fork, an im- 
portant branch of Little River. By the 
Choctaws, this beautiful stream is called 
Nunnih Hacha—Mountain river. Itisonly 
about ten miles west of the territorial line, 
and has its source in the mountains be- 
tween this and the Arkansas. A great ma- 
ny people are settled on this stream and its 
tributaries, within three miles of me, and 
also a large body are and will be perma- 
nently located on a stream six miles west. 
Thence on further west, and north, and 
south, the country will unquestionably 
contain many hundreds—probably 1,000 or 
1,500 inhabitants, within 25 miles. 

I had taken my axe on my shoulder with 
a view of commencing a new place in the 
woods, when an opportunity presented of 
purchasing an old improvement formerly 
occupied by a white man. The site seem- 
ed to me in almost every respect a suita- 
ble one, and the terms advantageous. It 
was occupied by a Choctaw, who relin- 
quished his claims, and gave me almost 
immediate possession. We have also an 
unfailing spring of good water near our 
door. I have thought proper to name the 
place Bethabara. Tyeineved my family to 
this piace on the 12th of July. 
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School. 


Within twelve days after our removal, 
Mrs. Williams commenced a school in our 
own house. Mrs. Clough still continues to 
teach in the white settlements. Several of 
our neighbours felt unwilling to wait until 
they could get time to build a school-house, 
and were willing their children should be 
taught any where, even if it were in the 
woods. 

Their disposition relative to the educa- 
tion of their children may be judged of, by 
the fact that they have agreed to pay four 
dollars a quarter for each scholar taught the 
English language, and three dollars for 
on one taught the Choctaw only. They 
are to pay in such things as | may want 
and they have to spare. The school now 
contains about twenty-five scholars, more 
than half of whom study the English. It 
is, strictly speaking, a private district 
school, having no connexion whatever, 
with the national school fund. 

After the expiration of the present quar- 
ter, it is probable that a school-house will 
be erected, and the school much enlarged 
under the care of Miss Clough, with a na- 
tive assistant. 

The new Choctaw books, will, I think, 
find a ready sale. 

In a letter dated September Ilth, Mr. 
Williams remarks: 

The good cause in which we are mu- 
tually engaged for the benefit of this tribe, 
is advancing. The wall is rearing fast, I 
think, even in these troublesome times. 
God himself works by powerfully inclining 
the hearts of hundreds even of those now 
here, to attend to instruction, and especial- 
ly, I may say, to the knowledge of letters 
in their own language. Several of the 
principal men who once were bitterly op- 

osed to the Choctaw books, now decided- 
y and warmly favour them. Light is in- 
creasing by this means, faster than in any 
other way. Some of the full-blooded hea- 
then chiefs or captains, have learned to 
read almost without our knowledge. They 
teach each other, and soon learn to read 
and write. The new books are well re- 
ceived, by many, indeed, with strong ex- 
pressions of joy. The Methodist mission 
calls for a considerable share. There is as 
yet no difficulty in selling them. 

A new edition of the Choctaw Hymn 
Book, of which 2,000 copies were printed 
three years ago, is now much needed, and 
is ready for the press, as are also some 
other small works. The Hymn Book will 
probably soon be reprinted. The first edi- 
tion contained fifty-nine hymns. Conside- 
rable additions will now be made. 


Organization of a Church. 


As the church members who emigrated 
from the old nation, had not been formal- 
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ly dismissed from the churches to which 
they belonged there, and some had con- 
ducted disorderly, Mr. Williams thought 
it expedient to examine all the candidates 
for church membership anew, and to or- 
ganize a church out of such persons as he 
could find giving good evidence of repent- 
ance and faith in Christ. All, however, 
except one, who became members of the 
new church, were formerly members of 
churches in the old nation. 

The religious prospects in this part of 
the nation have been quite encouraging of 
late. I might say that for two months 
past there has been an unusual attention 
to the means of grace, and about twenty 
persons have been for the first time awak- 
ened. Several backsliders, and some of 
them whose cases had appeared hopeless, 
have also returned, I trust, even to the 
Lord. Christians have been strirred up 
and quickened in their souls. I might say 
more—but | would rather fall short of the 
whole truth, than exaggerate. In short, 
such was the state of things, that I felt it 
a duty to take steps for the administration 
of gospel ordinances. Christians seemed 
greatly to desire it, expressing themselves 
as being hungry, famishing for such spi- 
ritual feasts as they used to enjoy at Hi- 
kashubbaha in the old nation. 

On the 17th instant a meeting of my ap- 
pointment commenced in the woods, about 
ten miles west of this station, and closed 
on the 20th. Some of the natives spent 
four nights on the ground. A beautiful 
and spacious arbour with good seats, was 
prepared, and several tents were pitched 
around the spot. The place was given to 
God by a solemn act of dedication, and as 
much of the time as possible was spent in 
religious exercises. I had no white assist- 
ance except two discourses through an in- 
terpreter, delivered by a Methodist brother. 

1 had previously drawn up and trans- 
lated the articles of our faith, and a cove- 
nant, to which also I annexed an article 
requiring total abstinence from the use of 
ardent spirits, except as a medicine, in 
cases of extreme necessity. One new 
member was received and baptized. 

This little church now contains 57 
Choctaws; and Mrs. W. makes the 58th 
member. Several others were examined, 
and appear worthy candidates, but were 
prevented attending by sickness. 

It is probable that the Mayhew church, 
who are yet to emigrate, will bring letters, 
and thus be received into this church. 

In a letter, dated October 12, 1832, late- 
ly received from Mr. Kingsbury, he writes 
that the Indians who are remaining in the 
old nation ‘‘are about starting on their 
long journey towards the setting sun.” 
The removal of the Indians will probably 
be completed during the present fall and 
winter. 
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46 View of Publick Affairs. Jan. 
View of Publich Affairs. 
EUROPE. 


European advices so late as the 4th of December, have reached this country. The 
prospect of a general war in Europe, we are sorry to say, is threatening—Still we have 
hopes that the storm which seems to be gathering, may pass away without producing 
a wide spread desolation. 

Brrrain.—The British parliament, which had been in recess since August last, was 
dissolved on the 3d of December, by the king’s proclamation; and writs were ordered 
to be issued for the election of members to compose a new parliament, to meet on the 
29th of January. On the 6th of November, the British government, by an order in 
council, imposed an embargo on all Dutch vessels then in British ports; and requiring 
British ships of war to seize and bring in all Dutch vessels, wherever they should be 
found. It was not intended, however, that either vessels or cargoes should be confis- 
cated, till it should be seen whether Holland would yield to the award of the five great 
powers, relative to the settlement of her controversy with Belgium—Holland was re- 
quired to surrender Antwerp to Belgium, and Belgium to give up Venloo to Holland. 
A detachment of a number of vessels, British and French, from the combined fleet at 
Portsmouth, had, at the date of last accounts, entered the Scheldt, prepared to co-ope- 
rate with the French army, which had arrived in the neighbourhood of Antwerp, to be 
employed in reducing the citadel, still in possession of the troops of Holland; and 
which the Dutch commander, General Chasse, positively refused to surrender—de- 
claring that he would defend the citadel to the last extremity. It was feared that by a 
bombardment he would destroy the city ; and all who could leave it were hastening their 
departure. We have seen a copy of the convention between Britain and France, which 
was signed at London on the 22d of October, by the plenipotentiaries of the two pow- 
ers—Lord Palmerston for Britain, and Talleyrand Perigord, &c., forthe French. They 
intimate very distinctly, their disappointment and dissatisfaction that Russia, Austria 
and Prussia, “ are not at this moment prepared to concur in the active measures called 
for, in order that the treaty may be carried into effect; on fulfilling, in that respect, 
without any further delay, their own engagements.” The iruth is, that these three 
great powers do not wish the treaty, to which they properly regret that they ever con- 
sented, should be carried into effect. Their armies appear to be in motion to sustain 
the refusal of the Dutch; and hence the danger of a general war. Still we hope that 
the known pecuniary embarrassments of all the parties, and other considerations dehort- 
ing from war, may prevent the fearful catastrophe. The union of two such mighty 

wers as those of Britain and France, (both now in favour of reforms in government,) 
is seen with jealeusy and alarm by the rulers of all absolute governments. Lord Ten- 
terden, the Chief Justice of England, died on the 3d of November, and Sir Thomas 
Denman was appointed to succeed him. It has been remarked that all the counsel for 
the late Queen Caroline have been promoted to the most distinguished stations: Mr. 
Brougham, Lord Chancellor; Mr. Denman, Lord Chief Justice; Dr. Lushington, 
Judge of the Consistory Court; and Mr. Wild, Solicitor General. The war with 
Holland is unpopular in England, and the alliance with France is not universally 

leasing. 

r Fraysce—The French legislative chambers were opened on the 19th of November, 
by a speech delivered by the king in person, in the chamber of deputies. The speech 
relates to a variety of topicks, which we shall not give in detail. It dwells at the great- 
est length, and with the most emphasis, on the efficiency of the government in putting 
down all attempts at revolution or insurrection. It decisively maintains the course 
which had been pursued in regard to the attempted insurrection in Paris, in June last, 
and in suppressing the rising of the Vendeans in the west of France; and in general, 
the measures taken in opposition to the wishes of the Liberals. The plans of the late 
minister, M. Perrier, are referred to with approbation, and his death is lamented. It 
briefly alludes to the marriage of the monarch’s eldest daughter with the king of 
Belgium, and to the treaty formed with the United States, and anticipates happy re- 
sults from these two events: and still more from “the intimate union which has been 
formed between France and Great Britain,” which, it is said, “‘ will be to both nations 
a fertile source of welfare and of strength, and to all Europe a guarantee of peace.” He 
says, “ I have every reason to reckon on the pacifick dispositions of foreign powers, 
and on the assurances which I every day receive;"’ and yet he says, “ our army has ar- 
rived under the walls of Antwerp. My two sons are in the ranks.” For ourselves, 
we do not well understand this peaceable way of making war. 

An attempt was made to assassinate the king on his way to the Chambers to deliver 
his opening speech ; and the attempt would probably have been successful, if the arm 
of the assassin had not been seized by a woman, at the moment of his firing a pistol at 
the king, distant from him only a few paces. Fortunately, no one was injured by the 
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discharge. The villain instantly dropped the pistol, as well as a second one deeply 
loaded, threw himself violently into the crowd, which was closely surrounding the king, 
and with his accomplices, vociferated vive le Roc, with the rest of the multitude ; and 
thus escaped for the time. There was, however, a probability of his ultimate detec- 
tion. The king manifested great fortitude. When one of his attendants remarked that 
a musket had been fired at him, he said, “ No, it was only a pistol, I saw it plainly ;” and 
when some agitation of the crowd began to be manifested for his safety, he took off his 
hat, and swung it round his head, and cried, “Iam not hurt.” He proceeded to the 
chamber, and delivered his speech in a steady and unfaltering voice. The attempt 
to assassinate him was not fully known in the chamber of deputigs, till after the delivery 
of the speech ; but when known, it produced great excitement ; and without delay, 
both deputies and peers proceeded in a body to the palace, to express their joy for his 
safety, and their abhorrence of the detestable attempt made on his life. A considera- 
ble number of individuals were arrested, and were under examination at the date of the 
last accounts. It was expected that the woman who had seized the arm of the guilty 
man, would be able to identify him. She has become the object of much publick and 
private attention. 

There is no longer any doubt that the Duchess de Berri, who had so long been en- 
gaged in a Quixotic enterprise to produce a revolution in France in favour of her son 
as the heir apparent to the crown, has been apprehended, and is now in the safe cus- 
tody of the government. Under various disguises, and in the endurance of many hard- 
ships, she had traversed a large portion of the western part of France, and at length 
was apprehended in the city of Nantes. She had, when discovered and arrested, two 
male attendants, and one female. The governmental spies traced her to the house in 
which arrangements had been carefully made for her concealment, by an iron back to 
a fire-place, which turned on hinges on a pivot, and was the entrance to a very small 
apartment. Into this apartment she and her attendants had retired, when the autho- 
rities of the city came to search the house. Fires were burning in several rooms, and 
a large one in that which had the chimney which communicated with the secret apart- 
ment. Having fully ascertained that the Duchess had recently entered this house, 
and had not left it, the search was continued till the danger of suffocation from a close 
and small room, intensely heated, compelled the royal personage to come forth and 
declare herself. She — j her companions were taken into custody, but treated with 
great tenderness and respect. She appears to have been betrayed by a man to whom 
she had shown favours, and whom she had treated with confidence. It seems that 
the government are embarrassed to know what to do with her, now that she is in 
their power. A common person in her circumstances would be consigned to the 
courts of justice, and tried for treason; and this is the course which many think and 
say ought to be pursued, without any regard to her quality. But the government, 
fearful, it is probable, of the issue, intend to refer the whole case to the legislative 
chambers. the far-famed Viscount de Chateaubriand has addressed a letter to the 
Duchess, earnestly soliciting her to name him as one of her counsel, on her trial; 
and it appears that M. Hyde de Neuville, once, and long the minister of the French 
court in this country, has made the same request. Chateaubriand has published his 
letter, and sent a copy of it to the minister of justice. In the French chambers, all 
the measures of the court and ministry are borne out by an overwhelming majority. 
The liberal party appears to have less support than it had before the new election. The 
French troops have entered Belgium to the amount of from 80 to 100 thousand men. 
Marshal Gerard is commander-in-chief, and as already stated, Antwerp, or its citadel 
rather, is besieged. 

Hotiano & Bereium.—The courts both of Britain and France have taken care to 
have it publickly understood, that it is on the invitation of Belgium that they have 
undertaken to enforce the arrangements, made by the five great powers, to settle the 
controversy between the conflicting states. Their ministers at the court of the Ne- 
therlands, demanded to know, distinctly and immediately, whether Holland would 
agree to that arrangement or not. The answer was, that a hope was still entertained 
that the dispute might be settled by further friendly negotiation. Both the ad- 
verse parties appear to have been very anxious that a war, if it did ensue, should be 
inpatient set to me, says the king of the Dutch—not to us, say the British and French 
—I am still seeking peace, says the Dutch king ;—we enforce the arrangement of the 
five powers, say the courts of Britain and France, that we may preserve the endan- 
gered peace of Europe. The bombardment of the citadel of Antwerp commenced on 
the 30th of Nov. On that day, marshal Gerard summoned the citadel to surrender, 
and entered into a statement, or argument, of considerable length, to show the impo- 
licy and ultimate futility of attempting a defence; declared he would not attack the 
citadel on the side of the city, although most easily accessible in that quarter, and de- 
precated a bombardment of the town, as barbarous and contrary to the laws of war 
among civilized nations. We have not seen the official answer of general Chasse, but 
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its substance was, that he would defend the citadel to the last extremity. He is known 
to be a determined and even desperate commander ; and we have seen it suggested that 
sooner than surrender, he will probably blow up the fort and perish with it The 
French began their lines of circumvallation, and the Dutch commander fired the first 
gun. We fear there will be a horrible carnage before the fort is taken, which, it seems 
to be agreed on all sides, it will be in the issue; although it is thought the siege will 
be more protracted than was at first expected. !t is believed that the king of Holland 
hopes that it will hold out till the Prussian troops come to his aid. Bell’s Weekly Mes- 
senger, apaper of great credit, speaks of a general war as al] but unavoidable, and in- 
sists that the English will not long be satisfied with this French alliance. 

Russia, Austria & Pruss1a—We have little to chronicle in regard to these pow- 
ers, beyond what we have already incidentally stated. Russia is prevented by the sea- 
son of the year from marching her armies to the scene of conflict. Austria is prepar- 
ing; and Prussia has a large body of troops in the neighbourhood of Belgium. There 
is a mortal grudge between the military corps of France and Prussia, from the recol- 
lection of what preceded and eventuated in the battle of Waterloo. The king of Prus- 
sia has issued a kind of manifesto, the purport of which is that he never considered 
himself obliged to enforce the London protocol, or arrangement, by military opera- 
tions. It is stated that the northern European powers are endeavouring to form a com- 
bination for the support of monarchical government as it now exists among them ; and 
to put down by force all attempts at change, or what is called reform. 

From Greece we have nothing to report for the present month. 

Spaivs.—The last intelligence from Spain, represents the health of the King as re- 
turning, and that it had been so far restored as to enable him to make a publick entry 
into his capital, where he was received with great rejoicing. It is represented, never- 
theless, that his late severe attack of gout has terminated in a dropsy of the chest, 
which sooner or later must prove fatal; and that he has taken effectual measures, that 
in the event of his demise, his queen shall be regent till his daughter is of age to wear 
the crown. It would seem that almust the whole of the arbitrary measures which he 
has hitherto pursued, have been abandoned, and that the Constitutionalists, under 
patronage of the Queen, are likely to regain at least a portion of influence; and that, 
with few exceptions, those who have expatriated themselves, will be permitted to re- 
turn to their country, without danger—The universities have been restored. Carlos, 
who plotted against his brother when sick, and who expected probably to be in a short 
time his successor to the throne, has addressed to the king what purports to be a very 
respectful and affectionate letter, and he asks permission to retire with his family “to 
the capital of the Christian world’’—that is, to Rome, the Apocalyptic “ mother of 
harlots.” We hope the permission will be freely granted. 

Portucat.—The expedition of Don Pedro, to recover for himself or his daughter, 
the crown of this kingdom, of which we have always spoken doubtfully, seems now 
less likely to be successful than it was some time since. By the erection of batteries 
at the mouth and on the banks of the river Douro, the passage by shipping to Oporto 
is in a great measure prevented. A British vessel, carrying military stores for Don 
Pedro, was fired on and driven back; and Col. Hodges, a British officer of great skill 
and merit, has retired from Pedro’s army in disgust. If Britain or France do not 
speedily interpose, we suspect that the Emperor of Brazil will find himself in a worse 
predicament than when he left Rio Janeiro. 

Turkey.—A negotiation between the Sultan and his rebellious Egyptian Pacha, 
which had been going on for some time, has lately terminated. The ) Awe’ of the 
victorious Pacha were so extensive and humiliating, that the Sultan, rather than sub- 
mit to them, resolved to risk all the consequences of a continuance of the war. The 
result remains to be seen. 

We find we have filled our space without carrying our View beyond Europe. We 
had, however, nothing of great importance to add—Our own country is in a perilous 
situation, but if we had room for discussion, we doubt whether it would be proper to 
do more than to inculcate, what we have heretofore advised, that there should be much 
calm reflection, guarded speech, temperate action, and earnest prayer that our rulers 
may act with wisdom, and that the good providence of God, which we have so often 
experienced in times of danger, may again interpose to save us from disunion, and all 
its ruinous consequences. 


ERRATA IN OUR LAST NUMBER. 


Preface, p. 1, 18th line from bottom, for We believes, read We believe, (in a part of 
the impression only). 

Page 541, 2d column, 5th line from bottom, for Osrsua Ocrnua. 

Page 542, lst column, 27th line from top, do. do. 
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